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Healthy People 
Give You Chickens. 


That bit of wisdom is supposed to have come from 
an old Chinese fable. We tell the story because it helps to 
explain what today’s Health Maintenance Organizations 
are all about. 

It seems that in ancient China, the people would 
stop by the home of the village healer every day and share 
the fruits of their labor—a chicken, some rice, whatever 
they had. 

If they got sick, they couldn’t work. The healer went 
hungry. 

That story points out the fundamental philosophy 
behind HMOs. Their profit comes not only from 
treating illness quickly and effectively, but also from 
preventing illness. 


With most HMOs, doctors get paid a fixed monthly 
tee and, in turn, assume financial responsibility for 
the cost of their patients’ care. 

doctors financial incentive is to keep members 
healthy. And since it’s less costly to treat a cold before 
it becomes pneumonia, or a heart condition before 
it requires surgery, it makes sense that prevention 
of illness and quality of care are especially important 
to HMOs. 

That’s good news for employees and employers alike. 
IPs health insurance with a decided emphasis on health, 
and returning people to productivity as soon as possible. 

All for a very good business reason—healthy people 
give you chickens. 


^Mzcncu)-HMO 
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REALTY COMPANIES 
WANT TO BE #1. 
ROY LONG IS. 

Every real estate company in Tucson 
would love to be the biggest and the 
best. Only Roy Long is. 

We sell more homes to more people 
than anyone. In fact, one out of even- 
five residential sales in Tucson is a 
Roy Long sale! 

We’re #1 by a LONG shot because, for 
more than 60 years, Roy H. Long 
Realty has shown newcomers and 
Tucsonans the best way home. 

We bring buyers and sellers together 
quickly and comfortably with our 
ability to match the right homes to the 
right people. 

Don’t take our word for it. Learn the 
many benefits of working with one of 
our 400 professional sales associates. 

They make us the biggest. Our 
thousands of satisfied clients make us 
the best. 

When you re thinking of buying or 
selling, take the LONG way home 
through one of the 10 Roy H Long 
offices near you. 
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letters 


An 81-Year-Old Cupcake Talks Back 

In your February issue, an article, "House on Fine," contained an interview 
with a man by the name of Doug Shakel, who made a personal attack on me 

He said that "anybody that resented the Cowtown, Little Nongrowth, Silly 
Southwest Dustbowl Town image that this town had can lay it right at Roy 
Drachman's and Howard Hughes' doorstep. 

He also said, in referring to the 20,000 acres of land I sold to Hughes thirty- 
seven years ago: "I would be absolutely embarrassed as hell about that. What 
did Roy Drachman help Howard Hughes do? He helped Hughes tie up twenty- 
two square miles...and then the land sat there idle and stagnating for twenty 
years, or thirty years. Total irresponsibility. 

As for what I helped Howard Hughes do, all I did was help him decide he 
should locate his huge electronic plant in Tucson instead of Phoenix, Albuquer¬ 
que or El Paso. Shakel probably believes I should be embarrassed about that 

also, but I'm not. TT , . , „ 

I don't know how I could be held responsible because Hughes wouldn t sell 

hlS ^find ^interesting that Shakel complains that the Hughes land sat idle and 
stagnant for several years when he is the leader of a group that favors establish¬ 
ing buffer areas of several thousand acres around national parks in this area- 

I guess it's all right for Shakel to select land that will be idle and stagnant 
forever, but no private landowner should be allowed to do that with land he 
bought and paid for. It should be pointed out that the Hughes land produced 
taxes for the community, while the buffer land will not. . 

Shakel stated that, "The Roy Drachmans of the world spend most of their 
efforts to convince out-of-town money to help do things here. 

That is a pretty stupid statement. How does Shakel know what I do. Is he 
secretly reading my mail? Furthermore, what would be wrong with bringing 
out-of-town money here? 

That is what tourism does for Tucson. Tourists bring money here and take 
away none of our resources when they leave. Yet, Shakel resents the resort ho¬ 
tels and their golf courses, which he says "represent the loss of land for people.' 
The facts are that using land for golf courses instead of development preserves 
and beautifies such land for people and also protects view sheds. 

Shakel sounds like a very angry man, and for some reason he's angry at me. 
I've never met the guy. I'm just a sweet, eighty-one-year-old cupcake interested 
in making my city a good place for my grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
to spend their lives, and I've been doing that for sixty years. 


Sincerely, 

Roy P. Drachman 

Real Nice Cement 

Dear Chuck: 

I read your piece in the "House on Fire" article in the February issue. The 
points you made about the memories many of us share for the old Tucson 
really hit home. Though I don't live in the city now, I often moan and groan 
over what I can't visit anymore. But during a recent visit to Tucson my nostal¬ 
gia took shape around something that wasn't clear air, or unbroken desert at 
all. In fact, it was cement. I guess it was all those adolescent summer nights on 
the streets that prompted the connection, but at one point during my visit I 
drove west out Grant Road to get a burrito. Turning a comer I felt a wave of 
old times. There in South Tucson it certainly wasn't undeveloped space, it was 
those old streets, lacking centerline stripes, running with cracks and crum¬ 
bling at the edges. I felt really good about that ignored asphalt so different 
from the new avenues all fussy with their curbs, storm drains, and left-turn 
lanes. 

Too bad, I thought, that Tucson's self-consciousness about the appearance 
and function of its streets doesn't translate into concern for its overall good 
looks. Maybe if I said to people, "Tucson—ugly as sin, but real nice cement," 
some folks might stay away. 

Mrill Ingram 

Boston, MA. 

Now, Now, Nun of That 

The article, "The Shooter at Ventana Canyon," in your February issue was 
about as inane and dimwitted as your decision to publish it. 

DeGrazia would never have fired at a group of boy scouts. Notorious > 
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Win a $30,000 Sea Ray Boat and Trailer. 

Enter Valley Bank’s $200,000 
Loan Sweepstakes and 
* you just may find 
^^yourself the proud 
owner of a brand-new boat and trailer. 

A beautiful 260- yj| 
horsepower, 23-foot, 

Sea Ray Sorrento 
inboard/outboard and 
trailer 



Loaded stem to stern with skis, ski 
equipment and safety gear. 

So come on in and enter. 

You don’t need to take out a loan. 

In fact, you don’t even have to be 
a Valley Bank customer. 

|| You just have to 
feel a little lucky. 

Loan by Phone™ 
1-800-352-LEND 


Official Rules No Purchase Or Banking Transaction Necessary 

IA THREE WAYS TO ENTER Apply for any Valley National Bank consumer credit product ^ 2/15/88 ithrough 
™2?/88 ^ or Vdd to JvJlcy NaUon.l Bank Individual Retirement Account from 3/15/88 ihrough 
4/15/88 and you will be automatically entered into the sweepstakes 

£ o£,„«d »rpzrticipzimg Valley N.rional Bunk cites in Anzona 
entry per visit per day 

2 An rarly rally drawing will be held from .mong all emnes received by 3/17/88 lo awaid 10 pnzts nf 3500 00 
cash Lirni. ran early en.ry pnze per person o. household Winners in ,h,s early en.ry drawing will also be 
eligible to win in the regular sweepstakes 

3 Prizewinners will be selected in a random drawing from among all entries received by D I Blair Corporation, 
anmdepencieni judging organ,za,ion whose decisions a,e final Limli one prize pr. person o- hou«hold 
Prizes art non t ransler able No subs.uullon lo, prizes creep, as ode red Taxes on all prizes will be ,he sole 
responsibility of the prizewinner 

t-J Equal Opportunity Under • Member FDIC 


4 Sweepstakes open to licensed drivers residing in the state of Arizona who ire 18 years of age or older as of 
2/15/88 Directors, officers and employees of Valley National Bank, its afTihates. subsidiaries, advertising and 
promotion agencies. D L Blair Corporation and household members of each are not eligible to win Dealer 
personnel are eligible and are not considered agents or employees (or purposes o( this sweepstakes This offer 
is subject to all federal, state and local laws and regulations and is void where prohibited by law 

5 Winner’s entry and acceptance of any prize offered constitutes permission io use winner's name, photograph 
or other likeness for advertising or trade purposes by Valley National Bank and/or their assigns without 
further compensation to the winner Shopping spree prize will be awarded in the form of a credit to the winner’s 
MasierCard or VISA account In the event that the winner does not have a MasterCard or VISA account. 
Valley National Bank reserves the nght to substitute cash Walt Disney World trip must be taken by 6/15/89 
Del E Webb Lake l\>wcll weekends must be taken by 12/31/88 Travel is subject to availability Prizewinners 
(and their traveling companions where applicable) agree to sign a release of liability as a condition of accepting 
their prize Maximum suggested retail prices of prizes are as follows Eairlleld resort home (furnished), 
$100,000, Oldsmobile products (combined), $40,300, Sea Ray boat package. $30,800. Sony electronics. $9,000. 
Walt Disney \Sbrld Delia Air Lines package, $7,128. Lake Powell weekends (awarded separately, one per 
winner), $250 each 

6 For a list of winners, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to Valley National Bank Winners List. PO Box 
4025 Blair. NE 68009 Address lor mail-m entries Valley Bank’s $200,000 Loan Sweepstakes. PO Box 
4131, Blair. NE 68009 

01988. Valley National Bank of Arizona 






















LETTERS 


nearsighted (and too vain about his appearance to wear glasses in public), he 
actually thought he was firing at a group of nuns who were picnicking in the 
canyon. 

I think your writer dipped one too many times into his bottle of snakebite 
medicine. 

Sincerely, 

Ron Butler 
New York, NY 

Hyperactive Imaginations? 

The trip into the past, "The Neighborhood Pub," in your January issue was 
terrific...and wonderfully nostalgic. 

But Emil Franzi's memory is a helluva lot better than mine...or else he has a 
hyperactive imagination. 

One query: We always referred to the Silver Lounge (on South Plumer) as 
Walt's Silver Room, although I never saw a sign or anything to verify this asso¬ 
ciation. 

Who is Walt? Is/was there a Walt? Anyone else out there ever hear of Walt's 
Silver Room...or is it MY imagination that is out of whack? 

Betsy Bolding 

Development and Destiny, Part One... 

Thank you for the lovely article on Colonia Solana. All human beings de¬ 
serve such an environment. 

Sincerely yours, 

Herbert K. Abrams 

...And Part Two 
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Re: Thick-Billed Parrot Article 

In February 1988 issue 


To support further the 
reintroduction of parrots in 
Arizona, contributions are 
needed. Please send your 
donations to: 


TERRY JOHNSON 

(Non-Game Branch) 
Arizona Game and 
Fish Department 
2222 West Greenway Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 85023 


The media are (and rightly so!) interested in the fact (?) that Governor 
Mecham apparently accepted a campaign loan of $350,000 from a developer. 

Should they not be equally interested in "shenanigans" such as those de¬ 
scribed in the attached enclosure (a news release from the Rincon Valley Coali¬ 
tion about the Estes Co.'s request of the Pima County Planning & Zoning 
Commission to allow it to revise the Rincon Area Plan)? 

Who will best serve the needs of the people and the environment? The 
people themselves through their elected representatives or land speculators and 
developers through their wallets? 


Very concerned, 

Mr. and Mrs. R.C. Burkholder 


Included in the enclosed press release are these quotes by the Rincon Valley Coali¬ 
tion, dated Jan. 18, about the Estes Co.'s offer to revise an expanded Rincon Area Plan 
for the county: 

Tin Estes Co. wants a large development in this area in the near future; the plan 
should be revised by an objective hand. The public sector and private sector need to 
remain independent of one another to insure impartial planning to benefit the commu- 


























ttity <it If Estes wants to contribute to the area plan revision, f/zey cam escrow the 
funds required and let the county and/or an independent planning firm do the job. 

"Estes says it wants a ' partnership ' w/f/i f/ie public now...but these are the same 
people who a few short months ago sent their lawyers [before a State Supreme Court 
judge who denied the request of45,000 initiative signers for access to the public ballot to 
designate a buffer around public monuments.] 

I he critical question is: What do we, the people of Tucson, want the Rincon Valley 
to become? Should it be another urban belt like the foothills? Or should its unique 
beauty, environment and wildlife be preserved by insuring low-impact, low-density 
res iden tial developtnen t ? 

Is l ucson free to choose its own destiny this time, or will we let a developer tell us 
what to do once again?" 

Back to Saigon 

Sheila McNulty's "Still in Saigon" piece in your February issue touched a 
place in me I'd almost forgotten. Her words, "He knew who he was, where he 
was and what he was doing..." echo through me. 

1 feel that maybe we all did then, those of us coming of age in the '60s, no 
matter where we were. We were connected by our heartstrings to those living 
and dymg in Southeast Asia. That razor-edged awareness of uncertainty kept us 
off-balance and feeling. 

Or maybe it was the age we were then as well as the situation—and what 
seemed like the globalness of collective agony. 

1 miss it now: that belief, even if for a short while, that if we all worked to¬ 
gether we really could end the pain; that we could change things. 

In contrast, I just feel numb now. 

Lee Hodges Anderson 

Kangaroo Impeachment? 

To Iggy, The Knight of the Iguana: 

February 5th is Arizona Day! 

On this day in 1988, forty-six of us—those we chose to represent and speak 


for us—abandoned the principles of Washington and Lincoln and, recently, 
Martin Luther King. And out of these ashes they have created a new phoenix in 
the sun of Arizona. It's emblem is KANGAROO! This symbol finds its frightful 
place centered in the flag over our State House and in the courts of our Legisla¬ 
tive bodies within. 

Whatever their avowed motives might be, our Skellywags—and we ARE 
tarred by their brush—revived the lynch principle officially in Arizona. THIS is 
what we DID! 

Unless our action is rescinded, Feb. 5,1988, marks an established Arizona 
Day that lives—and will live—in INFAMY. 

Some will mourn for February 12, and February 22—and for January 18 
(King Day, lest you forget). 

Trying to be heard, for and with those who mourn, I am... 

David W. Caird 

Of Reptiles and Ugly Bridesmaids 

Just a quick note to let you know I love your mag. Since my wife forced me 
to move from Tucson to your ugly bridesmaid to the north, your magazine is the 
only piece of journalistic sanity I get to read. It's also the only thing that brings 
me continued hope for a better life (outside of Phoenix) eventually. The main 
problem up here is that they've done away with all the lizards, but they had a 
snake in charge up on the ninth floor of the Capitol. 

Tom Brysacz 

Phoenix 

Art in the Arts District? How Radical 

In the immense amount of reportage in the Sunday Star, I hope it isn't pro¬ 
phetic that no one mentioned that an art event occurred at the last public meet¬ 
ing of Project for Public Spaces. During this meeting, some very serious people 
in very serious clothing objected that art and fun had no place in our conduct of 
the affairs of state. Eventually, after their tantrums wound down under re- 
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with California Closet Company 


Our unique system of design and building will provide you with easy 
access to all your necessities. At no obligation, an expert designer will 
come to your home and create an organized closet interior to suit all 
your needs. 

Call the "World Class" closet company for the ultimate in space utilization. 
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Chocolate Truffles • 
handmade in our shop 
with fresh cream 
and chocolate by Lindt 
of Switzerland 




BY JAMES 

El Mercado de Boutiques 
Broadway & Wilmot • 747-0340 
Open Mon - Fri 11 -9pm' 
Sat 11 - 6 



is printed by 
Pride in graphics 


At Pride in graphics we have one goal: 
Make It Right For Our Customers. We have 
been able to accomplish this goal by establish¬ 
ing a 30 year reputation for quality, dependabil¬ 
ity, and service. We want your printed piece to 
reflect your image as something we both can 
take pride in. 

Our customers have the security of knowing 
they come first. This is more than just a state¬ 
ment, it's a principle we take pride in. 


Pride in quality, Pride in dependability, 
Pride in graphics. 

Pride* 

* in graphics corporation 
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peated explanations and apologies, they saw that perhaps there was a place for 
art in the arts district, maybe even in the process of building it. 

But the damage had been done. People who had been smiling and laughing 
as they looked at the paintings we had made of how we would like to decorate 
city cars, buses, the trolley, buildings and streets, suddenly got bummed out, 
and several key individuals roadblocked the paintings so they could not follow 
the giant stuffed banana that had floated so magically up to the chairperson, Dr. 
Peter Mossbacher, who was glad to have something to hold onto at that point. 
Other parts of the performance were June Clay, a 77-year-old artist who was 
helping shut-ins by knitting in a rocking chair, and myself on an exercycle help¬ 
ing the Project by cycling in place. I can't give here even a summary of the proj¬ 
ects in my Artist In Residence proposal in which I have assumed the role of 
giving an outlet to the child in all of us during the process of construction and 
deconstruction. I do need to say that I also discovered to my chagrin that I too 
was human and subject to the need for approval. I became totally depressed and 
went over and lay down on the floor during the slide presentation. 

A woman I didn't know left her video camera and came over and put her 
hand under my head and said, "You know, for seventeen years I was married to 
an architect who told me at breakfast, lunch and dinner how much we could 
improve people's lives by drawing pretty pictures of buildings. 

So with the renewed spirit which I have always somehow come to expect 
from strangers in the crowd, I will do another guerrilla performance when the 
Project comes back in April. My fellow townsfolk, your arts district is already in 
danger, even in the planning stages, of death by terminal adulthood. Therefore, 
I am putting my weird shoulder to the wheel and assuming the responsibility of 
being irresponsible for all of you. 

Dennis Williams 

Self-Appointed Artist In Residence 

For The City of Tucson 

Our Report Card 

I offer the following comments regarding City Magazine at this time: 

I am impressed with this publication. From cover to cover, I found it to be 
well done. Especially informative were the "Where to Howl" and "The Arts" 
sections. This kind of coverage can only be found in a magazine of such fine 
caliber. I found the balance of articles and the advertising in good taste. It's quite 
obvious that upscale and reputable advertisers chose this magazine in which to 
do business. 

The typeface in the majority of the articles I recognized (if I'm not mistaken) 
as that of the Zapf-designed Palatino variety. (Designed by noted typographer 
Hermann Zapf, and named after Giovanbattista Palatino—a writing master of 
Renaissance Italy). Good choice of typeface. Palatino is balanced and exceed¬ 
ingly readable. 

The photograph on page 53 of the "captive-bred thick-billed parrot in the 
Chiricahua Mountains" (by Terry B. Johnson) was especially impressive. This I 
found to be one of the finest examples of four-color that I've seen in quite some 
time. One usually expects to find this quality only in the likes of National Geo¬ 
graphic.... 

All in all, I thoroughly enjoyed reading City Magazine. It became apparent to 
me that a good deal of thought and hard work goes into each edition. (I have 
subscribed, by the way). Keep up the fine work. God knows, Tucson needs and 
deserves such a fine magazine.... 

Sincerely yours, 

Kelly G. Reese 

Pardon Our Fumes 

I'll sign up for another twelve issues. It's not because I forgot to renew. My 
problem is I'm allergic to the ink. And I'm not alone; so is my husband. I doubt 
there's anything you can do. It smells like a chemical essential to the process. 

I gave up City Magazine for a month and found myself sneaking peeks at the 
newsstand, despite the fumes. Thanks for the nudge. I'll subscribe again—and 
read my copy on the terrace. 

Cheers and best wishes, 

Madge Griswold 


We like to hear from you , but please keep it short. We reserve the right to edit letters, 
which must be signed. Also include a return address and phone number (which we 
won't publish). Send your letters to: City Magazine, 1050 E. River Road. Suite 200, 
Tucson , Arizona 85718. 
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HOWDY 


JOIN THE REVOLUTION 



Howdy, 


To survive in this state you've gotta have a sense of humor as big as the 
Grand Canyon. Now, with about eighty of our fellow citizens willing and 
eager to be the next governor (though I'm proud to say that no iguana would 
grovel for such a disreputable job), we're hearing talk about getting Arizona 
moving again, about getting the state back on track. 

Have any of these people ever bothered to trot around Arizona? Setting 
aside the natural scenery, which to date not even the political hacks have 
claimed credit for, this state looks like a train wreck. We've got two big cities 
that nobody on earth has a nice thing to say about. Visitors talk about the 
weather, they talk about the sunshine, and at least in Tucson they talk about 
the Mexican food, but they never talk about our streets, homes and public 
buildings. The Midwest is full of dead-end county seats with courthouses that 
would blow our capitol away. The last great building thrown up in this state 
was San Xavier del Bac, and before that one, you'll have to go up to Third 
Mesa for a little inspiration. 

Skipping right past our genius for ugly structures, do these dudes and 
dudesses mean that they want to return to our glory days of polluting the 
ground with weird chemicals? Gutting our aquifers? Turning our sky into 
brown sludge? And fixing up all that ugly desert with asphalt and cement? 

Sometimes I think the last guy with any vision or ideas to hit these parts 
was Father Kino, and he went so against our southwestern grain, it took us 
almost two centuries to remember where we'd buried him. Thomas Jefferson 
once said that he feared for his country when he reflected that God was just. 
For a mammal, he had a point. 

If we ever get to the promised land of a recall election, consider one possi¬ 
bility: anybody who claims they will get Arizona back on track is gonna drive 
a train you might not want to ride. 
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HARMONY UNLIMITED PRESENTS: 

A WEEKEND IN TUCSON, ARIZONA WITH 

SHAKTI GAWAIN 

BESTSELLING AUTHOR OF 

Living in the Light and Creative Visualization 


FRIDAY EVENING 
APRIL 22 
7:00-9:00 PM 

A Talk Entitled 

LIVING IN THE LIGHT 

Holiday Inn (Broadway) 

180 W. Broadway Blvd. 
cost: $20 OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


SATURDAY & SUNDAY 
APRIL 23-24 
10:00-6:00 PM 
CREATIVE ENERGY 
WORKSHOP 

Smuggler's Inn 
6350 E Speedway 

cose $175 WORKSHOP SIZE LTD. 


For more information & registration contact: 
Ina Milloff 293-3394 
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Tucson Convention Center 

The Center of Attention 


EVENTS 


April 24 

Demolition Derby 


April 8 & 9 

Tucson Symphony Orchestra 
presents “Bach, Beatles and 
Broadway” 


Through April 3 

Simon Peter pageant 


April 20 & 21 

Sesame Street Live 


April 24 

Tucson Symphony Orchestra 
presents “Marches” 


April 1 & 2 

Spring Mud Bogs 


April 20 - 22 

Business Equipment Show 


April 14-17 

Taste of Tucson 


April 27 - 30 

International Mariachi 
Conference 


April 2 - 22 

ATC presents “A Walk in the 
Woods” 


April 15 & 16 

Ballet Arizona presents “a Mid 
summer Nights Dream” 


April 21 & 22 

Tucson Symphony Orchestra 
with UA Choral Association. Dr. 
Maurice Skones, Driector; Paula 
Fan, piano 


April 30 through May 21 

ATC presents “Studs Terkel 
Original Musical 


April 16-17 

Bicycle Freestyle Competition 


April 5 

White Snake concert 


Let the Good Times Roll 


T1 • mont h ICC brings you everything from the International Mariachi Conference to the Spring Mud Bogs. 
F ^mballet to business equipment, April's calendar brings you the best in arts and entertainment. Whether 
r ° m y 0ur taste calls for drama or a demolition derby, we've got it all! 


Information 791-4266 • Charge by phone 791-4836 












































Apache camp, around 1930. Photo by E. E. Guenther. Guenther and Goodwin Collections, Arizona State Museum. 


National Child Abuse Prevention Month 
Apr. 5, 6 

An issue that can't be ignored. The Pima County Coalition for 
the Prevention of Child Abuse is sponsoring events to assist 
parents and professionals in the prevention and treatment of 
child abuse. April 5. the keynote speaker will be Beverly Guhl of 
Austin, Texas, author of Purrlect Parenting, at the Viscount 
Suite Hotel, 4855 E. Broadway, from 6:30-9:30 p.m. Free and 
open to the public. April 6, a seminar geared toward profession¬ 
als will be held from 8 a.m.-3:30 p.m. at the Holiday Inn, 4550 
S. Palo Verde, on "Skill Building: Teaching Reparenting Tech¬ 
niques.” For info on fees and registration, call 795-5437. 


Pima County Fair 
April 8-17 

Our annual fair salutes the horse industry. Rows of food booths, 
tons of animal flesh. Pima County Fairgrounds,11300 S. 
Houghton Rd. 8 a.m.-10 p.m. Carnival starts mid-morning. 
Adm. charge $3 adults; $1.50 7-12 years; under 6 free. Watch 
for special event days. Info, 624-1013. 

Shoot-Out in McKale 
Apr. 10 

One of the last chances to see Steve Kerr, Tom Tolbert, Craig 
McMillan and Joe Turner play. It’s the 4th annual UA Black 
Alumni basketball game. Opponents will be a team of former 
stars of Fred Snowden’s coaching era (1972-82), including Bob 
Elliott Joe Nehls, Robbie Dosty, Russell Brown and Larry Demic, 
plus a game including three former members of the NBA. Pro¬ 
ceeds to benefit the UA Black Alumni Scholarship Fund. Tickets: 
$5. Tipoff at 4 p.m. in McKale. Info, 621-2411 

Silly Wizard Concert 
Apr. 14 

Direct from Scotland, Silly Wizard includes brothers Phil and 
Johnny Cunningham. An evening of Celtic tunes, from fast jigs 
and reels to jazz-influenced music, 8 p.m. in the UA Student 
Union Arizona Ballroom. Sponsored by the Tucson Friends of 
Traditional Music. Tickets $8; members $7. Available at 
Bentley's, Jeff’s Classical Records, Piney Hollow, Workshop 
Music and Sound and the UA Student Union. Info, 881-8353. 

Taste of Tucson 
Apr. 15-17 

Forty-plus Tucson restaurants and food establishments will 
have displays. Apr. 15 is the black-tie event ($50 per person), 
with large samples and champagne. Apr. 16,11 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; 
Apr. 17,11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Tickets $12. Info, 882-3507. 


Kitchen Musicians 
April 23, 24 

Music in the Old Pueblo at El Presidio Park highlights the third 
annual Tucson Folk Festival. Two stages, instrument work¬ 
shops, food booths, folk dancing, magicians, concerts, singers 
and songwriters. From traditional to bluegrass to weird. To 
volunteer or audition, call 326-6070. Sponsored by the Tucson 
Kitchen Musicians Association with KXCI 91.7 FM, with assis¬ 
tance from Tucson Pima Arts Council. Sat., noon-9 p.m.; Sun., 
11 a.m.-7 p.m. Free. Further info, call Linda, 887-1690 or 
721-0500, ext. 157. 

CATS 

Apr. 23, 24 

The Big Apple has come to the baked one with the smash 
broadway hit “Cats.” Based on poems by T.S. Eliot, 31 outra¬ 
geously dressed singers and dancers perform Andrew Lloyd 
Weber’s Grammy-winning music amidst a garbage dump built 
to the scale of a cat’s view. Sat. & Sun. at 2 p.m. and 8 p.m. UA 
Centennial Hall, Tickets $37, $34. $25. Info, 621-3341. 

Mariachi Convention 
Apr. 28-30 

The sixth international mariachi convention brings the top 
players in the world to Tucson to hold workshops, a special 
concert and Garibaldi night (outdoor fiesta at Armory Park). 
Restore your faith in romance. More than 25,000 people at¬ 
tended this event last year, and it’s a sure bet to be lively. TCC. 
Concert price is steep—$20, $25, $50, but everything else is 
free. Further info, 791-4266. 

Meet Your Mayor 
Apr. 30 

Tucson National Country Club and Resort hosts the 4th annual 
mayor’s commission fundraising event for the employment of 
the handicapped. The theme is Mardi Gras, and they’ll have a 
wild spread of Cajun food. Mayor Volgy will be on hand and St. 
Lute (Olson) might show. From 7-10 p.m. for $10 a person; $15 
couples. Each ticket buys you one raffle ticket. Your chance to 
vacation in other cities, win jewelry or spend some time in our 
lavish resorts. Info, 791-4121. 

Chevy Showdown 
Apr. 30 

It’s the 3rd annual Chevy showdown, and the show is open to 
all Chevy cars, trucks and Corvettes from '55-'64. The day starts 
with the “show and shine” and ends with a jump back in time to 
the sock hop. 9 a.m.-midnight. Executive Inn, 333 W. Drach- 
man. Registration info, 749-8929. 

Arizona State Museum 
Through Feb. 1989 

Entitled "Among the Western Apache: The Guenther and Good¬ 
win Collections,” the display includes a painting by critically 
acclaimed Apache artist Duke Wassaja Sine, an extensive array 
of Apache artifacts from pots, woven baskets, rugs to utilitarian 
items generally overlooked by collectors. Objects from 1860 
through 1970. Info. 621-4895. 
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February 20,1910, Charles E. Ha¬ 
milton is in town because George 
Kitt, head of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and local park owner Eman- 
ual Drachman have guaranteed him 
two grand. He gets in his machine and tries for two 
days to break the speed record: a mile in one min¬ 
ute and 12 seconds. The second attempt leaves him 
crashed at the end of the field and scares the devil 
out of the spectators. The promoters lose $1500. 

But Tucson has seen its first airplane flight. 


Sun-brew method 

a) remove subscription card from magazine. 

b) fill in blanks. 

c) mail to City Magazine. 

Quick-brew method 

a) call 293-1801 to subscribe in seconds. 

Save nearly 40% over newsstand prices. 

You won't know the city, until you get the City<~ 
City Magazine 


All Natural Ingredients 

You've got your hands on the gritty stuff, the 
kind of information that makes a real native, 
whether you've been here a week or a lifetime. 

City Magazine really shows you the town— 
the people, the shakers and the shaken; the enter¬ 
tainment, from hip to haute; the controversy, 
from polite debate to in-your-face; and the com¬ 
monplace that's common only to Tucson. 

It's a great mix ... just add yourself. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 

Brew up a year's worth of instant nativ< 
12 issues for only $15, 









































WHERE TO HOWL 



Cultural Awareness 

Workshop 

Apr. 5 

Oriental and Indian speakers 
(unannounced at presstime) 
highlight this seminar on 
minorities in the community. 
Learn who lives here. Spon¬ 
sored by the Volunteer Center. 
Pre-registration required. Fee: 
$5 general; member agencies, 
tree. At the University of 
Phoenix, 3915 E. Broadway, 
Room 104, from 9 a.m.-noon. 
Info, 327-6207. 

Faculty Lecture Series 
Apr. 5 

Dr. James Mahar, UA profes¬ 
sor of Oriental Studies, in a 
slide-illustrated lecture, dis¬ 
cusses the peasant commu¬ 
nity in northern India and its 
response to the radical eco¬ 
nomic and technological 
changes that hurled it into the 
20th century in one genera¬ 
tion. UA Health Sciences 
Center Main Auditorium, 

Room 2600, at 7:30 p.m. 
Question and answer session 
follows. Free. Info, 621-1856. 

Life Enrichment Series 
Apr. 7,14, 21,28 

Tucson Medical Center hands 
out hints in their quest to keep 
or get you in good health. At 
presstime, the details hadn’t 
been set, but April’s topic is 
men’s health. Sheraton El 
Conquistador at 7:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 327-5461, 
ext. 5070. 

Heal Thyself 
Apr. 7,14, 21,28 

Get the lowdown on the 
higher powers that be. April 7, 
Kay Bennett, counselor, ex¬ 
plains "how to come to peace 
with your own power”; April 
14, Candace Lienhart intro¬ 
duces you to geomancy, “the 
art of placement within the 
home and aligning the body to 
it”; April 21, Cynthia Kemp, 
co-owner of Desert Alchemy 
Flower Essences, shares 
secrets on using flowers as 
"tools for consciousness"; 

Apr. 28, Roxanne Kibben, 
counselor, discusses recover¬ 
ing from co-dependency, a 
malady that, theoretically, 
afflicts 96% of us. Sponsored 
by the Desert Institute of the 
Healing Arts. 7 p.m. Free. 639 
N. 6th Ave. 882-0899. 


Waxing Poetic 
Apr.10 

Tomas Transtromer, distin¬ 
guished Swedish poet, is on 
the podium for his fourth visit 
to the poetry center. UA 
Modern Languages Audito¬ 
rium at 3 p.m. Free. Info, 
621-7941. 

Epidemic Update 
Apr. 12 

A lecture on the scourge of 
the century: AIDS. Topics 
include prevention, treatment 
and the latest research. Spon¬ 
sored by Tucson Medical 
Center and the Pima County 
Medical Society Auxiliary. 

TMC Marshall Auditorium, 

7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 327-5461, 
ext. 1805. 

Women’s Roundtable 
Apr.12 

Sherrylyn Rebecca Young, 
M.D., gives tips on aging 
gracefully in a program that 
separates fact from fiction on 
menopause, hysterectomies, 
nutrition, breast care, etc. 
Radisson Suite Hotel, 7 p.m. 
General, $10; members $5. 
Info, 299-6626. 

Writers at Work 
Apr. 13 

Inspiration for all would-be 
and closet writers. Tim 
O’Brien’s surreal account of 
Vietnam, Going After Cacci- 
ato , garnered him the National 
Book Award. Joining him in 
this reading is Heather Aron¬ 
son, UA graduate student and 
winner in the annual Writers 
at Work competition. UA 
Modern Languages Audito¬ 
rium at 8 p.m. Free. Info, 
621-3880. 

Beyond the Road 
Less Traveled 
Apr. 28 

M. Scott Peck, M.D., new-age 
prophet on self-help and 
recovery programs, lectures 
on new ways to confront and 
resolve problems. A modern 
guru with a light touch. Pre¬ 
registration advised. Fee: $75. 
8:30 a.m.-4:40 p.m. Holiday 
Inn, Phoenix Corporate Cen¬ 
ter, 2532 W. Peoria Ave. Info, 
1-964-5050. 



Park Fishing 
Apr.1 through summer 

Tucson Parks and Recreation 


is loading the lakes with 
catfish. Get out your pole, kick 
back and feel like Tom Sawyer 
for a day at Silverbell, Ken¬ 
nedy and Chuck Ford Lakeside 
Parks. Info, 791-4860. 

UA Spring Fling 
Apr. 1-3 

It’s carnival frenzy time again 
on the UA mall. View the 
latest styles, watch students 
and kids wedge themselves in 
between rides and lines of 
ethnic food booths. Plenty of 
music, dancing, mimes, 
clowns, facepainters and 
more. The largest student-run 
carnival in the country 
(started approx. 20 years ago 
as a “love-in”). Adm. charge. 
Info, 621-2121. 

Hunting Hidden Eggs 
Apr. 2 

Easter’s annual egg-strava- 
ganza for children 3-10 years 
with a special Bunny Trail for 
those under 2. The Easter 
Bunny will be on hand, also 
Parx and Rex, the Parachute, 
egg decorating and new 
games. Prizes awarded for all 
golden eggs found. A place to 
see some serious smiles. But 
don’t forget your Easter bas¬ 
ket. Sponsored by Doubletree 
Inn and Burger King. Reid 
Park, 8-11 a.m. Free. Info, 
791-4878. 

Tucson Friends 
of Traditional Music 
Apr. 2,16 

Step to a different beat and go 
Contra dancing (no relation to 
south- of-the-border politics). 
Originated by colonists, the 
dance has English, Irish and 
Scottish roots—and they 
provide a half-hour instruc¬ 
tional talk before dancetime 
begins. Git your feet flyin’ and 
your mouth smilin’ to lively 
jigs, reels, polkas and waltzes. 
Apr. 2, Lohse YMCA, 516 N. 
5th Ave. at 7:30 p.m.; Apr. 16, 
Armory Park Recreation 
Center, 22. S. 5th Ave. at 8 
p.m.TFTM members, $2; 
non-members, $3. Info, 
881-7030. 

Sunday Jazz Afternoons 
Apr. 3,10,17, 24 

Hang out at an elegant picnic 
with friends or snuggle up 
alone and zone out on good 
tunes. Apr. 3, Ike Cole (Nat’s 
brother); Apr. 10, Michael and 
Margo Reed & Company; Apr. 
17, Big Pete Pearson & The 
Blue Sevilles; Apr. 24, A Band 
Called Sam, featuring blues 
great Sam Taylor. A great way 
to wind down your weekend. 
Free at Westward Look Re¬ 
sort. Info, 629-0111. 


A PRIVATE ESTATE OF MIND \ 

-- 



The “naturally advantaged” life 
is yours on custom homesites 
with vistas forever protected, 
next to the Coronado National 
Forest. Foothills living, high 
above it all at the top of 
Campbell, with breath-taking 
city views below. The Santa 
Catalina Mountains embrace 
Cobblestone in high Sonoran 
desert lushness. 

More than private, exclusive 
estates, Cobblestone is a private 
estate of mind. It affords a 
proven investment in luxurious 
living and architectural purity, 
away from crowded townhome 
and condominium subdivisions. 


Call 299-4348 for a private 
showing of available acreage or 
existing homes. Cobblestone, a 
natural environment for a rich 
and fulfilling lifestyle since 
1980. 



ROY H. LONG REALTY CO., INC. 

(602) 299-4348 

3131 E. Ina Road 
at the top of Campbell 
Tucson, Arizona 85718 



A Sears Financial Community 
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many Goats 

Native American Indian Crafts 

Jewelry Pottery Rugs • Baskets • Kachinas 

I noon Mall, Second LcncI NS7-0S14 


San Xavier Pageant & Fiesta 
Apr. 8 

Celebrate Tohono O’odham 
culture in a spectacular that 
includes food, music, drama 
and fireworks. Fiesta begins at 
5:30 p.m., the pageant at 8 
p.m.San Xavier del Bac Mis¬ 
sion (southwest of Tucson, 
off 1-19). Info, 622-6911. 


Tucson Toros 

Apr. 8 through summer 

America’s favorite beer and 
hot dog sport is back. The 
Tucson Toros will be playing 
70 games at Hi Corbett field. 
Call for dates and times. 
325-2621. 


Flora and Flaunt It 
Apr. 9,10 

Tucson Botanical Garden’s 
annual spring tour of Tucson. 
Meander through 5 select 
gardens, including a down¬ 
town Victorian spread, a 
foothills xeriscape and a 
northwest cactus collection. 
Refreshments and entertain¬ 
ment. Adm. $10 general; $6 
members. Further info 
326-9255. 


Art in Arivaca 
Apr. 10 

The 2nd Annual Arivaca Arts 
Festival starts with a noon 
dinner (chicken filo, seasonal 
veggie, salad and chocolate 
mousse), but if your interests 
are more visual than oral the 
fun and frolic of art, entertain¬ 
ment and music begins at 3 

P.m. Dinner $10, everything 
else free. Arivaca Co mm unity 
Center. Info, 1-398-9320. 


Aloha Patio Party 
Apr. 10 

The Tucson Chapter of the 

Christ Child Society is spon¬ 
soring the 17th annual fun- 
;f er 7 a luau onthe patio 

to benefit needy and abused 
children. Tickets are $20 per 

Person, which includes dinner 
and entertainment. Door 

Dnn’t S f TheAmericana Hotel 

Don t forget your lei. Specif¬ 
ics, 299-0555. M C ' 


Write on Kids 
Apr. 16 

°»«M00So l ,lh. mArlMna 


schools participate in an 
award ceremony for 4th 
graders who've depicted 
Tucson’s history through 
stories, poems and drawings 
View the world through the 

minds of those under 9. 

Tucson Museum of Art, Plaza 
of the Pioneers, at 10:30 a.m. 
Free. Info, 622-6911. 


Mission Field Trip 
Apr. 8-10 

Tour the missions of Coco- 
spera, San Ignacio, 
Magdalena, Tubutama, Oqui- 
toa, Pitiquito and Caborcas 
with 30 other mission lovers. 
$195 includes transportation, 
picnic lunches and overnight 
accommodations. Registra¬ 
tion required, and it fills fast. 
Sponsored by the Southwest 
Mission Research Center. 
Details, 888-4037. 


SRPSKA KAFANA 
Apr. 16 

If you don't want to attempt 
pronouncing it, you can al¬ 
ways say “Serbian Cabaret, 
because that's what it is. 
Spend an evening feasting on 
Serbian food and dancing to 
live music. The shindig hon¬ 
ors Serbian-American pio¬ 
neers in Arizona and gets 
underway at 3 p.m. The 
food’s on the table about 
5:30. Sponsored by the 
Arizona Historical Society. 
Tickets $12.50. For further 
info, call 628-5774. 


Mountain High 
Apr. 16 

In good physical condition? 
Test your legs and lungs in 
the 7.2-mile Sabino Canyon 
Natural High run sponsored 
by the Southern Arizona 
Roadrunners Club and 
WestCenter. For the wobbly, 
there’s also a 2-mile trot. 7 
a.m. Sabino Canyon. Fee: $7 
SARC members; $9 general. 
Register by Apr. 6. Info, 
744-6256. 


Walk-a-Thon 
Apr. 16 

The American Parkinson’s 
Disease Association/Michael 
Monnot Walk-a-Thon begins 
at 10 a.m. from Ramada #10 
|n Reid Park. Shake the plaque 
oose from clogged arteries in 
this 5-mile walk to raise funds 
tor local programs and sup¬ 
port services for those af¬ 
fected by Parkinson’s disease 
registration details 
886-9095 


p ear of Flying 
April 16 

Afraid to fly? you don't have 

to leave the ground in this 
Hovers' flea market sale of 
aviation-related items, static 
exhibits, fly-overs and, of 

2P**- An open house 
celebration is just one of the 
ents during Aviation Week 

fii r T aAllda y at Ryan 
'eld. Free. Further info, 
573-8100. 


and surrounding ^ . 

16,10:30 a.m-midmgfii A 

17, noon-8 p.m Boogie*. 0 . 

Saturday night dance 

museum’s plaza. Free < 

622-6911 


Fiesta del Presidio 
Apr. 16,17 

A Mexican street fair with 

food, art and continuous 
entertainment. The best 
event? People-watching At 
tr, e Tucson Museum of Art 


Fling in the Forest 
Apr. 17 

The Annual Borderlands 
Festival. Native Americans 
blending with Anglos At 
Coronado National Memorial 
For details, call 1-458-9} 


Around the World 
Apr. 17 

Sun Sounds sponsors beers 
of the world, a fund-raising 
event to benefit Sun Sounds 
the radio reading service for 
individuals who are unable to 
read or hold conventional 
printed material because of 
physical or visual impair¬ 
ments. The event features 
imported and domestic beers, 
and for teetotalers, plenty of 
sparkling waters. Hacienda del 
Sol, 4-7 p.m. $8 per person 
$15 a couple. Info, 881-2111. 


It’s Your Turn 
Apr. 17-23 

Charity work, almost forgotten 
by the “me decade,” is staging 
a comeback. Celebrate Na¬ 
tional Volunteer Week in 
Tucson with a variety of 
events honoring special 
people. Further info, 
327-6207. 


Better than MTV 
Apr. 19 

Part of an ongoing series of 
creative video endeavors by 
women directors at the 
Tucson Museum of Art. Free 
at 7 p.m. Info, 624-2333. 


Host a Roast 
Apr. 24 

Miracle Square Project is 
roasting Punch Woods, ex¬ 
ecutive director of the Co" 
munity Food Bank Mayor 
Tom Volgyis master of cere¬ 
monies, Roland Brammeie 
head roaster, and Janme an 
Steve Cox co-chair. Proceed: 
to benefit Miracle Square 
Project “Raise the R° of 
$50 a person at La P ji _ L n r 
The charring starts at 5 
Further info, 624-5^ L 


Arts Genesis. Inc 

Apr 24 n rv 7 

Navajo-Ute flutist h 
Nakai, internationally ac¬ 
claimed on the Kiowa - x 
che cedar flute. P er ^ vt 
benefit concert for ^ 

Choki. Murphy Galk ? ■ ^ 

p.m. Tickets $6 a * ^°° ReS # 

donations for children 

vations advised Call 
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Audubon Field Trip 
Apr. 28-May 1 

The Tucson Audubon 
Society’s 18th annual Institute 
of Desert Ecology. Sixty 
inquisitive folks gather in the 
shadow of the Santa Catalinas 
for a backpacking exploration 
field trip of the varied Sonoran 
Desert ecosystems. Guided by 
Arizona’s foremost natural 
history authorities. Fee: $245. 
Pre-registration required. Cost 
includes instruction, camp 
services and meals. In coop¬ 
eration with the Arizona State 
Parks Board, the UA Division 
of Continuing Education and 
the Arizona-Sonora Desert 
Museum. Info, 823-4295. 

Break Away to the Border 
Apr. 30, 31 

Pedal in a one-way, two-day 
biking adventure through the 
blooming Sonoran desert, 
beginning at the Pima County 
Fairgrounds and ending in 
Douglas with a Mexican fiesta. 
Pledges raise funds for the 
fight against multiple sclero¬ 
sis. Time: all weekend. $15 
registration fee, plus $150 in 
pledges. Info, 622-3756. 

Flash Flying 
Through May 8 

Described as a 360-degree 
film, “Flyers” fills the planetar¬ 
ium with the sounds and 
sights of aerial stunt flying 
that only adrenaline junkies 
dare attempt. If you gag at 
heights, speed or the sensa¬ 
tions of impending death, 
come prepared. In UA Flan- 
drau Auditorium. Adm. $3.50 
adults; $2.75 seniors, stu¬ 
dents, children. Info on times, 
621-STAR. 

Women and Wheels 
Through May 

“The Lady Takes the Wheel: 
Arizona Women on the Road” 
is the Arizona Historical 
Society’s newest exhibit, a 
photo essay on women and 
cars from the turn of the 
century through the '50s. See 
how the images were used 
not only to promote the idea 
of women driving cars, but 
also to sell cars (to men). 
Mon.-Sat., 10a.m.-4 p.m. 
Sunday, noon-4 p.m. Free. 

Info, 628-5774. 


Rock Hunter" (1957) stars 
blonde-bombshell Jayne 
Mansfield, Tony Randall, Joan 
Blondell and Groucho Marx. A 
film about the quest for suc¬ 
cess through the media. 
Directed by Frank Tashlin, the 
man who brought you all 
those Jerry Lewis flicks in the 
’60s. Apr. 11,12: “Hud” 

(1963) stars Paul Newman in 
a nasty role. Melvyn Douglas, 
Patricia O’Neal and Brandon 
de Wilde co-star. Newman’s a 
don’t-give-a-damn jerk in one 
of his best performances. Apr. 
18,19: “It Should Happen To 
You” (1954)—you can’t miss 
with Judy Holliday, especially 
when George Cukor is running 
the show. Co-stars Jack 
Lemmon and Peter Lawford. 
Apr. 25, 26: "Gilda" (1946) 
stars Rita Hayworth, screen 
siren for the ages. She’s the 
man-hungry wife of casino 
owner George Macready. 
Glenn Ford’s the sharp new 
guy. Hot dog! UA Modern 
Languages Auditorium on 
Mon. at 5:30 p.m. and 8:30 
p.m.; Tues. at 7:30 p.m. Adm. 
$1.75 general; $1.50 student; 
50 cents children under 13. 
Info, 621-3282. 

UA German Film Series 
Apr. 7 

“Vor Sonnenauggang”(1976) 
translated means “Before 
Daybreak," a television film 
based on Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s naturalistic play 
about Silesian farmers who 
become rich from coal depos¬ 
its beneath their farms. Star¬ 
ring Ernst Jacobi, Gerd Bock- 
mann, Ulrike Bliefert and 
Friedhelm Ptok. Directed by 
Oswald Dopke. English sub¬ 
titles. Made possible in part 
through the support of Robert 
Hall Travel. UA Modern Lan¬ 
guages Auditorium at 7:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 621-7388. 


Classic Film Series 

Apr. 4, 5: “Will Success Spoil 


Gaslight Theatre 
Apr.l-June 11 

Tentatively titled “Fighting G- 
Men or Gangsters Away,” a 
spoof on the 1920s prohibi¬ 
tion-type gangsters. A com¬ 
edy mish-mash with a dose of 
slapstick. 7000 E. Tanque 
Verde Rd. Times and ticket 
info, 886-9428. 

a.k.a. theatre co. 

Closing Apr. 2 

Last chance to see Harold 


Pinter’s "The Dumbwaiter." 
The plot is simple. Two men 
are locked in (where, we don’t 
know), and only one gets out. 
You decide. Tickets $6 or $5 
along with a key (and they 
keep it). 8 p.m. 125. E. Con¬ 
gress. Info, 623-7852. 

Arizona Theatre Company 
Apr. 2-22 

Presenting "Taking Steps," a 
light-hearted comedy by Alan 
Ayckbourn examining the 
always bitched-about and 
ever-continuing institution of 
marriage. Whether you’re for 
or against the nuptial arrange¬ 
ment, go see. TCC Little 
Theater. Ticket info, 

622-2823. 

Invisible Theatre 
Closing Apr. 3 

“The Foreigner,” by Larry 
Shue, is a zany comedy about 
a group of devious characters 
who meet a stranger who 
(they think) doesn’t speak 
their language. Curtain, 8 p.m. 
Tickets, $9 general; $8 stu¬ 
dents & seniors. 1400 N. 1st 
Ave. 882-9721. 

Freedom-Arizona 
Play Festival 
Apr. 5 

The Invisible Theatre cele¬ 
brates the Bicentennial of the 
Constitution, featuring one-act 
plays on the theme of free¬ 
dom. Winners of the theater’s 
’87 New Play Contest for 
Arizona Playwrights perform 
staged readings with script in 
hand and minimal props. This 
time ‘round it's Simon 
Strange’s "Pappy on The 
Bus." Tickets: $3 general; $2 
season subscribers. Curtain, 8 
p.m. 1400 N. 1st Ave. 
882-9721. 

Borderlands Theater 
Apr. 6, 7 

Stage reading from a play by 
Carballido, read by Slvana 
Wood. At presstime, no plot 
particulars, so take your 
chances. Pima College, West 
Campus. Info, 882-8607. 

Rock ‘n’ Roll 
Apr. 5,16 

Apr. 5, Nazareth; Apr. 11, 
Tower of Power and Albert 
Collins; Apr. 16, The Roman¬ 
tics. Doors open at 7 p.m. 
Tickets: $12 in advance at Dil¬ 
lards outlets; $13 day of show 
at The Tucson Garden Nite 
Club. Info, 624-3456. 

Tucson Symphony Orchestra 
Pops Parade 
April 8, 9 

Conductor Robert Bernhardt, 
Woody Allen’s look-a-like, 
conducts "Bach, Beatles and 
Broadway." The “Pendulum,” 


a vibraphone and piano jazz 
duo, join the symphony in 
Beatle’s medleys, Broadway 
hits and Bach concerti. TCC 
Music Hall at 8 p.m. Info, 
882-8585. 

UA Dance Concerts 
Apr. 8, 9, 27, 28 

Apr. 8, 9 the Mitzi Adams 
Ensemble in Concert per¬ 
forms; Apr. 27, 28 is the 
dance faculty concert, a place 
to view lean and sinewy 
muscles moving gracefully. 

UA Ina Gittings Bldg, at 8 p.m. 
Tickets: $4 general; $2 stu¬ 
dents. Info, 621-1162. 

Arizona Early Music Society 
Apr. 10 

Susan Duer, pianoforte mas¬ 
ter, plays a program of sel¬ 
dom-heard music by German 
and Italian masters from the 
1740s to the 1780s. UA Crow¬ 
der Hall at 8 p.m. Ticket range 
$4-$8.50 at the door or at 
Jeff’s Classical Records. Info, 
323-7915. 

Philharmonia Orchestra 
Apr.10 

John Dodson directs a con¬ 
cert of choral music with 
participants from the Pima 
Community College Chorus 
and local high school cho¬ 
ruses. Music program starts 
with Bartok’s "Hungarian 
Pictures" and concludes with 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5. 
TCC Music Hall at 3 p.m. 

Adm. $4 general; $3 students 
and seniors. Tickets available 
at Jeff’s Classical Records or 
call 323-6565. 

Great Performance Series 
Apr. 12 

Capturing the hearts and 
unqualified praise of music 
lovers, the Stuttgart Chamber 
Orchestra performs to desert 
rats in a concert where wind 
instruments have been added. 
Conducted by Patrick Strub, 
this ensemble has traveled 
internationally. UA Centennial 
Hall at 8 p.m. Tickets $17, 

$15, $13. Info, 621-3341. 

a.k.a. theatre co. 

Apr. 14-May 14 

Terence McNally’s "Things 
That Go Bump in the Night” is 
an exercise in futuristic sa¬ 
dism. Tickets $6 or $5 with a 
picture of your favorite diva. 
Expect the unexpected. 125 E. 
Congress. Curtain, 8 p.m. 

Info, 623-7852. 

Dinner Theater 
Apr. 15-May 1 

"The Mikado,” Gilbert & 
Sullivan’s most popular 
operetta, is a love story set in 
Japan. Produced in part by 
The Gilbert and Sullivan 
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Contemporary 
Western Art 
& Jewelry , 
Wildlife Art 

Hours: 
Mon-Sat 10-5 
Sunday 12-4 


Bernard Scott “Tundra Swans” 

c42C N Campbell Ave. • Tucson, AZ 85718 • (602)577-7647 


MESQUITE... 

The Texture of Tradition, 

An Expression of 
Southwestern Style 

Rre ripofTed Furnishings & Custom design 


8E18 


SEES, Inc. 
R- 4th Ave. 
622-6454 


Rosequist Galleries 
presents 


Indonesia in Batik 

by 

Harriet Mendenhall Rein 

April 19 through May 3,1988 

PREVIEW 

Saturday , tfie sixteenth of April, 
five to seven-thirty in the evening 


ALSO SHOWING 

New scenes of the west featuring Frederick Hambly 
Gallery Hours: 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday 

Rosequist Galleries 

Judith Williams, owner 

1615 East Fort Lowell Road, Tucson, Arizona 85719 
(602) 327-5729 

In Tucson since 1946 


WHERE TO H O W 


Theatre, Inc. Plaza Hotel, 
Speedway and Campbell. 

Dinner 6:30 p.m. Curtain, 7:30 
p.m. Dinner and show, $17.95 
mailed in advance. Ticket info, 
886-9040 between 8 a.m.- 
noon. 

David Herendeen and 

Friends 

Apr. 17 

Baritone David Herendeen, UA 
doctoral candidate, performs 
opera scenes and arias by 
legends Bizet, Puccini and 
Verdi. Wineworks in Cross¬ 
roads Festival from 3-5 p.m. 
Limited seating. Tickets, $12. 
Info, 795-9436 

Arizona Friends of Music 
Apr. 21 

An evening devoted to cham¬ 
ber music features the Kalich- 
stein-Laredo-Robinson Trio. 

The program includes 
Beethoven’s Trio No. 7, Opus 
11; Tchaikovsky’s Trio in A 
Minor, Opus 50 and Turina’s 
Trio No. 2, Opus 76. UA 
Crowder Hall at 8 p.m. Tickets 
$4-$10. Info, 298-5846. 

Tucson Symphony Orchestra 
Apr. 21,22 

Continuing their Classic Con¬ 
cert Series, UA Choral Asso¬ 
ciation director Dr. Maurice 
Skones and virtuoso pianist 
Paula Fan join TS0 in Ralph 
Vaughan Williams’ “Serenade 
to Music”; Beethoven’s Fanta¬ 
sia for Piano, Chorus and 
Orchestra, Op. 80 and 
Stravinsky’s “Symphony of 
Psalms.” TCC Music Hall at 8 
p.m. Ticket info, 882-8585. 

UA Mainstage Series 
Apr. 21-May 1 

“Very Good Eddy” by Guy 
Bolton, with music by Jerome 
Kern. The play focuses on 2 
honeymooning couples who 
get separated—each ending 
up with the other’s mate. See 
who ends up with whom and 
how the students are acting 
these days. UA Drama Depart¬ 
ment. Ticket & times, 
621-1162. 


The Joy of Music 
Apr. 24 

Tucson Symphony’s "Joy of 
Music” series, designed for 
the entire family, presents an 
evening of “Marches.” The 
program includes: Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance, No. 
1"; Mendelssohn’s "Wedding 
March”; Herbert’s "March of 
the Toy Soldiers”; Sousa’s 
“Stars & Stripes Forever”; 
Wagner’s "Bridal Chorus”; 
Gounod’s “Funeral March of a 
Marionette," and more. TCC 
Music Hall at 2 p.m. Ticket 
info, 882-8585. 


UA Special Event 
Apr. 30, May 1 

Direct from Madrid, a spec¬ 
tacular Spanish musical by 
the Antologia de la Zarzuela 
company of 150 blends sing¬ 
ing, dancing, native folklore, 
comedy and drama with over 
700 gonzo-colored costumes. 
Apr. 30 at 8 p.m. (tickets $16, 
$22, $25); May 1 at 2 p.m. 
(tickets $12, $18, $20). Info, 
621-3341. 

Ballet Arizona 
Apr. 15-17 

Our statewide professional 
ballet corps performs “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream 
with the Tucson Symphony at 
TCC Music Hall. Choreo¬ 
graphed by Robert de Warren 
of England’s Northern Ballet 
Theatre. Tickets available at 
Dillards outlets. $18, $15, 
$12. Further info, 882-5022. 


Amerind Foundation 
Through May 

An exhibit of Hopi works on 
paper, emphasizing watercol- 
ors of the Old West. Includes 
Otis Polelonema, who began 
the Hopi watercolor tradition 
in the ’20s. Treat yourself to 
Arizona’s past. 

Through May 

“Navajo Ways” displays the 
arts and crafts of the Navajo 
tribe, featuring objects from 
the Amerind permanent col¬ 
lection. Included are textiles, 
silverwork, ceramics and 
watercolors. It’s a mixed bag. 
Most of the stuff on view 
dates back some decades. 

Adm. charge. Open daily 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Located 65 miles 
east of Tucson in Dragoon. 

Info on directions, 

1-586-3666. 

Ann Original Gallery 
Closing Apr. 2 

Last chance to view the 6- 
member Horse Artists Asso¬ 
ciation show. Members K. L. 
Tafoya, J.C. Delano, M.T. 
Daniels, Ann Post, Marilee 
Leitzman and Peta-Ann Ten¬ 
ney have works displayed 
nationally—and even in Presi¬ 
dent Reagan’s private collec¬ 
tion. Check out what the Prez 
collects. 

Opening Apr. 2-May 14 

Representational watercolors 
by Tucsonans Joan Shaw and 
Jean Richards. Reception Apr. 


7, 5-8 p.m. Wine and hors 
d’oeuvres will improve your 
eyesight. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m -6 
p.m. Sat. ‘til 5 p.m. 4811 E. 
Grant Rd., Suite 153, Cross¬ 
roads Festival. 323-0266 

Art Network 

Get original and own some 
“wearable art.” Outfit yourself 
in avant-garde bola ties, 
jewelry and gonzo T-shirts 
with social comments—many 
reflecting on Guv Mecham. 
Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; 

Sat., 8-10 p.m. 624-7005. 

Cabat Studio 

Paintings and limited-edition 
prints by Erni Cabat, hand¬ 
made one-of-a-kind ceramics 
by Rose Cabat, and contem¬ 
porary jewelry by June Cabat. 
The whole family is in on the 
act. If you’re bored with 
typical galleries, give this one 
a try. Irregular hours, so call 
first—appointments can be 
made. 627 N. 4th Ave. 
622-6362. 

Center for 

Creative Photography 

Who knows when their new 
building will be completed. 
Included in their permanent 
collection are WeeGee (mas¬ 
ter of crime photos), Ansel 
Adams (master of land¬ 
scapes), Edward Weston 
(turns a pepper into a sensual 
sculpture), and scads of 
others. Call for the monthly 
surprise. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sun., noon-5 p.m. 843 E 
University Blvd. 621-7968. 

Davis Gallery 
Through Apr. 23 

Featuring contemporary 
painting and works on paper 
by regional artists. This 
month shows off the paintings 
and works on paper by Tom 
Chapin and Philip Melton. 
Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 6812 N. 
Oracle Rd. 297-1427. 

DeGrazia Gallery 
Through April 

In keeping with Easter tradi¬ 
tion, the gallery presents 
“Way of The Cross," De 
Grazia’s interpretational paint¬ 
ings of the stations of the 

cross. Mon.-Sun.,10a.m.-4 

p.m. 6300 N. Swan Rd 
299-9191. 

Dinnerware Cooperative 
Through Apr. 24 

Ann Simmons-Myers disp |aw 
b&w prints and gum bichr°'^ 
mate photos (a great process 
hell to do, but the end results 
are interesting). Todd 
Walker’s non-silver photos 
will twist your vision of pho¬ 
tography, so throw away y° Ll1 
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Kodak visions for the day and 
go see. Reception, Apr. 2, 7-9 
p.m. 

Apr. 26-May 22 

Classy and colorful paintings 
by Judith D'Agostino are 
displayed. 135 E. Congress 
St. Tues.-Sat., noon-5 p.m.; 
Sun., 1-4 p.m. Info, 

792-4503. 

El Presidio Gallery, Inc. 

Apr. 9-19 

Three-person show displays 
Coleen Bobinac’s representa¬ 
tional watercolors, Kenneth 
Freeman’s realistic oil paint¬ 
ings and Bonnie Casey’s 
impressionistic oil paint¬ 
ings—with a western theme. 

In juxtaposition, Charles 
Ulrich exhibits naive oils on 
canvas, wood and metal 
sculpture. 182 N. Court Ave. 
Mon.-Sat.,10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Sun., 1-4 p.m. 884-7379. 

Etherton Gallery 
Through Apr. 16 

A first-rate photographic 
exhibit. New York-based 
Rosalind Solomon captures 
pathos and starkness in 
photos from numerous coun¬ 
tries and cultures. Completing 
the show, Tucsonan Louis 
Bernal displays new portraits 
of women in color and b&w. A 
local favorite, he's nationally 
known for photographs de¬ 
picting Hispanic culture. If 
you can’t afford to purchase 
an original, they’ve printed an 
affordable 32-page catalog. 
April 20-June 4 
Entitled “Three Tucson Art¬ 
ists.” Cynthia Miller, Linda Fry 
Poverman and Michael Ber¬ 
man display varied works on 
paper. A grab bag of multi- 
media surprises. Reception, 
Apr. 23, 6:30-9:30 p.m. Wed.- 
Sat., noon-5 p.m. Thurs. ‘til 7 
p.m. 424 E. 6th St. 624-7370. 

Galeria Anita 

Primitive paintings in a bright 
southwestern style and sculp¬ 
ture by Frank Franklin; mari¬ 
onettes by Anna. A variety of 
Mexican imports. They’ll let 
you look (and buy) at their 
downtown studio, but by 
appointment only. 825 N. 

Anita. Info, 792-0777. 

National Light Gallery 
of Photography 

Large color photographs 
featuring long time exposures. 
You know, 300 lightning bolts 
in one shot. All work is by 
Cara Cupito, except for occa¬ 
sional shows by other artists. 
Sat. and Sun., noon-4 p.m. 
and by appt. Mon.-Fri. 309 E. 
Congress St. 623-7825. 

Oasis Gallery 
Closing Apr. 4 

Their first annual winter show 


features Sharon Forsmo’s 
precise watercolors, architec¬ 
tural renderings of local 
homes; and Demitri Cilone’s 
abstract sculptures in multi- 
media. 

Apr. 7-July 4 

The season’s changed and so 
have their artists. But at 
presstime, no announcements 
on who’s hanging in their 
annual spring show. Go any¬ 
way. Part of the Tucson Com¬ 
munity Cable Corporation. 

124 E. Broadway. Tues.-Sat., 
1-10 p.m. Sun., noon-8 p.m. 
624-9833. 

Obsidian Gallery 
Apr.11-May 7 

Barbara Kennedy displays 
vivid 3-D colored paper art 
and George Tomkins exhibits 
earthenware vessels in (soon 
to be adopted as the official 
colors of the state) earthy 
pinks and grays. A place 
where art is whimsical. Re¬ 
ception, Apr. 16, 5-8 p.m. 
4340 N. Campbell, Suite 90. 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
577-3598. 

Mary Peachin’s Art Company 
Through April 

Featuring Frank Morbillo’s and 
A. K. Sharp’s bronze sculp¬ 
tures. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. 4430 E. Broadway (in 
Williams Centre). 747-1345. 

Old Pueblo Museum 
Through May 1 

“The Stuff of Dreams—Native 
American Dolls" features 
American dolls from prehis¬ 
toric times to modern day. No 
Barbies on view, but there’s a 
4,300-year-old figurine from 
Ecuador, a 500-year-old Incan 
figurine of cast gold, and a 
1,500-year-old jointed clay 
puppet from Vera Cruz, Mex¬ 
ico. Find out what the kids 
were playing with back when 
rocks were considered toys. 

At Foothills Mall. Mon.-Fri., 10 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Free. 
742-7191. 

Beth O’Donnell Gallery, Ltd. 
Closing Apr. 9 

Barbara Smith has a unique 
talent for painting flowers in 
watercolor. This exhibit high¬ 
lights her precious petals, 
southwestern panoramic 
views and new abstract multi- 
media landscapes. 

Opening Apr. 16-May 14 
Entitled “The New, New Mexi¬ 
can West.” Russell Hamilton 
and Angus Macpherson from 
Albuquerque exhibit their 
visions of the Southwest. 
Reception, Apr. 16, 5-8 p.m. 
St. Philip’s Plaza, River and 
Campbell, Suite 64. Tues.- 
Sat., 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 

299-6998. 


Philabaum Gallery & Studios 

Watch cheeks bloat and blow 
beautiful figurines, balls and 
sculptures in glass. Mon.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 711 S. 

6th Ave. 884-7404. 

Pima Community College 
Closing Apr. 6 

Entitled "Prescott College 
Photographers: Twenty Years 
of Excellence.” Slide back into 
the past and see what our 
northern neighbors have been 
up to. 

Opening Apr. 14-May 4 

The annual end-of-the-year 
student exhibit sports a pot¬ 
pourri of artwork, including 
watercolors, woodprints, 
mono-prints, photos, char¬ 
coal, et al. Great place to spot 
up ‘n’ coming talent. Recep¬ 
tion, Apr. 14,11 a.m.-l p.m. 
Pima Community College 
Student Center, 2202 W. 
Anklam Rd. Mon.-Thurs., 9 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Fri., 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. 884-6975. 

Rosequist Galleries 

A rotation of fine contempo¬ 
rary southwestern art, tradi¬ 
tional and innovative, by many 
gallery artists—over 7,500 
square feet of visual feast. 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
1615 E. Fort Lowell Rd. 
327-5729. 

Saguaro Gallery 
Closing Apr. 9 

Nancy Kearney’s vision of the 
rich history of the West and 
the excitement of nature. 

April 10-30 

“In The Light of the Desert"— 
Risa Waldt Keenan's impres¬ 
sionistic watercolors. Her 
work’s been displayed in the 
Western Federation Show and 
Arizona Aqueous. Reception, 
Apr. 10, from 2-6 p.m. Tues.- 
Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 11050 E. 
Tanque Verde. 749-2152. 

Sanders Galleries 

Exhibits by western artists 
Richard lams, Don Jaramillo, 
Doug Ricks and Doyle Shaw. 
6420 N. Campbell Ave. 299- 
1763. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Showing at the Westin 
La Paloma branch gallery are 
new works by Gayle Nason, 
Greg Wallace and other re¬ 
gional artists. They specialize 
in western art. 3300 E. Sun¬ 
rise. 577-5820. Mon.-Sat., 
10a.m.-7 p.m. 

Settlers West 

An exhibit devoted to the 
American West featuring rep¬ 
resentational portraits, land¬ 
scapes, wildlife art, sculpture, 
etc., by 36-plus nationally 
acclaimed artists, including 
Ken Riley, Tom Hill, R. M. 
Stubbs, Duane Bryers, Jim 
Reynolds and others. Mon.- 
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Representing: 

LUIS JIMINEZ 

Lithographs, Drawings 
Sculpture 


Arroyo Design 

224 N. 4th Ave. 
Tucson, Arizona 
884-1012 


•HISTORIC HOTEL CONGRESS DOWNTOWN* 

Mon-Fri 10:30-6:00pm 
Saturday 1-5 & 8-10pm 


624*7005 
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Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m 6420 N. 
Campbell Ave. 299-2607 

Tohono Chul Park 
Apr. 5-May 1 

Entitled "Navajo Country, Mel 
Kishner’s watercolors depict 
tribal life. 

Apr. 13-May 31 
An exhibition emphasizing 
new trends in Navajo painting, 
as well as demonstrations 
(call for specific times) and 
displays of weaving and 
jewelry. 

Closing Apr. 10 

Southern Arizona artists are 
represented in this group 
exhibition of collages. Daily, 
9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 7366 N. 

Paseo del Norte. Adm. charge. 
742-6455. 

Tucson Museum of Art 
Closing Apr. 3 

“Henri Matisse Lithographs 
and Bronzes from the Cone 
Collection” includes 56 prints 
and bronzes from 1901-1929. 
Rounding out the show will be 
the 13th annual Western 
Federation Watercolor Exhibit. 
Apr. 16-June 5 
Hailed as one of the foremost 
artists in Arizona, James G. 

Davis is presented by the 
TMA. His new-image paint¬ 
ings are figurative in style, not 
quite abstract, but hardly sur¬ 
realistic. Davis has received 
national attention and has 
recently been added to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York, the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, 
and others. Pop downtown 
and see for yourself. 140 N. 

Main Ave. Tues., 10a.m.-9 
pm.; Wed.-Sat., 10a.m.-5 
p.m. Sun., 1-5 p.m. Adm. 
charge. 624-2333. 

Arizona State Museum 
Through Aug. ‘88 

Building for a Century His¬ 
toric Architecture at the Uni¬ 
versity of Arizona.” Every 
Picture tells the story of the 
rampant development and 
growth of our university 
Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.'; 

Sun., 2-5 p.m. Free. Info 
621-6302. 

UA Hall of 
Fame Gallery 
Closing Apr. 15 

It takes three floors to exhibit 
the Southern Arizona Water- 
color Guild annual juried 
competition of the members’ 
best work. More flowers than 
you’ve ever seen in a garden 
Maybe, someone will paint 
some people this year 
Apr. 19-May 13 
And you thought the women’s 
movement was dead. Don’t 
miss UA’s Women’s Center 
annual art competition—it’s 
sure to have a feminist touch. 


Regular Student Union bldg 
hours. 621-3546 

UA Museum of Art 
Closing Apr. 3 

“Art Alumni IV: James Reed 
Paintings and Drawings." This 
guy is hot. He takes color 
photographs and layers paint 
over them, sands his work, 
layers again and manages to 
make his art look like Italian 
frescoes. 

April 13-31 

The annual MFA exhibition. 
This large group-exhibit 
displays work in more medi¬ 
ums than most of us can 
name and is produced by 
candidates for the master of 
fine arts degree. Students will 
be hanging around on Apr. 13 
to present info and answer 
questions. This show can 
make ‘em or break ’em. Our 
support is very important to 
them, so turn out and see 
their work. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. and noon-4 p.m. on Sun 
621-7567. 

UA Rotunda Gallery 
Through Apr. 15 

The annual Southern Arizona 
Watercolor Guild’s latest. 
Regular building hours. See U 
of A Hall of Fame listing. Info, 
621-3546. 

UA Union Gallery 
Through Apr. 15 

The annual Southern Arizona 
Watercolor Guild’s juried exhi¬ 
bition. UA Student Union, 
main floor. 

Apr. 22-May 13 
The students are summing up 
a semester’s work in their 
annual show. This is the stuff 
they stay up nights to get 
done, drink gallons of coffee 
for, and get graded on. Usu¬ 
ally a good mix. Mon.-Fri., 10 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., 11 a.m.-3 
p.m. See UA Hall of Fame 
listing. 621-3546. 

Venture Fine Arts 

A new gallery on the block 
emphasizing representational 
and impressionistic art. Fea¬ 
tured are Carolyn Norton (im¬ 
pressionistic figures and still- 
lifes in oil); Dan Bates (west¬ 
ern bronze sculpture); Gary 
Price (wildlife sculpture), and 
many others. Mon -Sat.. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. and by appmnt- 
ment. 6541 E. Tanque Verde 
(Trail Dust Town). Info. 

298-2258. 

Womankraft Gallery 

This gallery specialize |p a _ 

to serve special populations 

senior citizens, children ana, 

of course, women Call fo r 
further info. Weekdays, noon- 
4 p.m. 200 E. Congress St 
792-6306. 


Bruces ntllL€ CR€€k sHop 

• COMPLETE INTERIOR DESIGN SERVICE AVAILABLE* 


7003 N. Oracle 742-2468 Mon-Fri 9:30-5 30 • Sat 9:30-2 
Huge selection of in-stock bedspreads priced up to 70% OFF suggested retail 


"Storm in Grand Canyon" 
Watercolor By 

Risa Waldt Keenan 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 



~ihi Lujiuey. dAkiibk- Jiv 

at I&Q&mj/o... 



THE NEW WAY TO LIVE IN TUCSON 



<2/LA RESERVE 

From The $l20’s — 57S-9I42 — North on Oracle Road To La Reserve Drive 
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HAIR, SKIN & NAILS SALON 


MAKEUP^ PAMELA ALTESE MODEL: JUSTINE SKEELS PHOTO: LYNDA MICHALUK 

































BY SCOTT THYBONY 


He always got up an hour before the rest of us. 

He pulled on a heavy down jacket, tightened the 
draw string until only his nose was showing, then 
propped himself against a juniper to meditate. He 
sat so still that one morning I wandered over to see if 
he was napping. "Hello, Scott," came a voice so 
muffled by down feathers it sounded like the tree 
was talking. 

We were traveling through the pinon/juniper 
country south of the Grand Canyon. This was the 
first backpacking trip I'd made with Terry Gus¬ 
tafson. it was 1976, the beginning of a good friend¬ 
ship. Terry was a backcountry ranger, working 
summers in the mountains and then wintering in 
Tucson or exploring the canyon country. His travels 
often took a mythic turn. 

Once he joined the Huichol Indians on their 


peyote trek in Mexico, and another time he became a 
character in a Beatles' song while on a spiritual 
quest in India. 

A couple of days ago I decided to give Terry a 
call. After getting caught up on the news, I asked 
him to repeat the story about 1967, the summer that 
changed his life. "Uh-oh," he said with a laugh. 
"You're going to uncover my checkered past." 

He worked that summer as a park ranger in the 
high Sierras and had just gone through a divorce. "1 
was really in despair and needed to look at my life," 
he said, speaking in a deliberate yet unforced wax 
that reminded me of the ambling gait of a bear. 1 
knew that my view of life wasn't accurate he 
added with a chuckle. 

He left the mountains to visit friends at the 
Gathering of the Tribes in Golden Gate Park, an 
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GALLERY 


ST PHILIPS PLAZA • 4340 N. CAMPBELL • SUITE 64 • 299-6998 



Old Pueblo Museum 

AT FOOTHILLS CENTER 
featuring 

THE STUFF OF DREAMS 
Native American Dolls 



Rare dolls from 
throughout 
the American 
continents dating 
from prehistoric to 
modern day. 


Free Admission/Open Daily 


Fcbru.m 13 - May 1, 1988 


Northwest Tucson at Ina & La Cholla 
742-7191 

Organized by the Museum of the American Indian from its collections. 
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evc „Hh» tm .rW>^afe^ 

sixties counter c a transcen- 

in Berkeley he discovered ^ ^ 

dental m " d ’ tat ^^arishi Mahesh 
he traveled h Beatles 

the compound, working on new songs 
and learning to meditate^ 

he surprised every- 
one by going off to hunt tigers in 
pal. He returned to the compound late 
at night. The next morning, at dawn, 
the Beatles gathered in front of the 
bungalow and serenaded him. 

"Hey, Bungalow Bill 
What did you kill 
Bungalow Bill?" 

He said Cook was so ashamed he 
vowed never to kill another animal for 
sport. 

The late sixties was the height of 
the psychedelic era. Revolt was in 
fashion. "John Lennon wore a paisley 
cape/' Terry said. "One time he dyed 
his hair several different colors— 
purple, red, green. And he had these 
strobe-like glasses with little flashing 
lights. He'd walk into the lecture hall, 
which was quite dim and dark, and 
you'd see these flashing glasses com¬ 
ing down the aisle." 

Terry, on the other hand, wore his 
hair short and dressed in khakis like 
an off-duty ranger. He didn't fit in. 

"Lennon gave me a bad time 
about how different I was," he ex 
plained. "He just kept ribbing me day 
after day. 'Why don't you get back to 

Z U u b H°° dy f ° rest? ' he w °uld ask me 

Sr**' 

exploring thecounfryste b ! s WaSOff 
°ry of his first majo7hike is T*™' 

the person he became. * C Ue to 

Moun/uemmonitolookfora to 

job," he said. He wast, f SUmmer 
HO degrees on the desert/Th u W3S 

h*ed to Summerhay Tn 

started walking down th L f he 
back to Tucson 8 "It's thp / Canyon 
that people get in ^ * way 

nas, he said. The citv lo u eCatali- 
than it was. y looked closer 

Waterfalls blocked Lie 
the Wilderness of Rocks / ay below 

detour through manzanita/T/ *° 

and ended up sleeni^ thl ckets 
light beside the S trea m 8 Nex, ' o m00n ' 
out of the mountains.* 


wasn 't a paved road to Sabine, r 
in those days and little traft 
walked halfway to Speedway h 
catching a ride. He had started j ^ 
early afternoon the day 
didn't show up on his mother's/''' 1 
step until eleven o'clock that m Orn ° 0t 
"She had just called the sheriff»r ^ 

said. ’ S 

Back in Tucson, he met Sev 
like-minded friends who formed 
group known as the Roma Rambl 3 
In the late 1950s they hiked all th 
peaks around Tucson. The custom 
was to empty a Roma wine bottle, 
the label, then leave it on the sunim^ 
"Very few southern Arizonans 
hiked in those days/' he said. "When 
we ran across tracks on remote trails 
in the Galiuros or the Huachucas, We 
could usually figure out who had 
made them." 

Terry was lackadaisical about 
school and left periodically to work in 
the mines, to rodeo, or to wander 
around Mexico climbing mountains 
and learning the language. 

"I even tried my hand at bullfight¬ 
ing in a little bull ring in Tlaxcala/' he 
said. "The cows had been through it 
all before, and usually tossed us high 
into the air to the delight of the on¬ 
lookers." 

In 1958 Terry enlisted in the 
Army—the 82nd Airborne. "It became 
clear to me while in the Army that my 
real love was hiking," he said. And 
although he enjoyed leaping out of 
planes, "I was determined to work in a 
job where I could get both feet on the 
ground." 

Fresh out of the Army he returned 
to Tucson and picked up a degree in 
wildlife management, graduating 
with high distinction. He immediate/ 
took a job as a park ranger in Califor- 
n ia. After working for three years he 
left the Sierras to follow the Ma- 
harishi. 

A few months after returning 
from India, Terry turned on the radio 
and heard the Beatles' new song- 

Jojo left his home in Tucson, 
Arizona 

Tor some California grass. 

Get back , get back , 

Get back to where you once 
belonged..." 

1 guess Jojo sounded more ^ 
Phonious than Terry," he laug he; ‘ 
OVer the phone. He told me ^ 
planned to take some long hikes in 1 
canyon country next year. I told bn 
needed to do the same. I was sitting 111 

office in Flagstaff talking to hi* 
bis office in Denver. "Some day> 
ee ls like I'm shackled to this offi c ° 
said. Yes," he answered, "it's i nS1 
°us, isn't it?" 

One of these days we'll both g 
back. J 
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THE NAKED DANCE 
COMMITTEE 

Fun yes, jobs maybe 


BY MOLLY MCKASSON 


I am admiring the wonderful bodies 
in every corner of the room; hips 
that slip like fish through the 
space, hard thighs, articulate ankles, 
strong arms. And the outfits! Dancers 
improvise endlessly in leotards, tights 
and sweats. It recalls a vague memory. 
Supposedly I'm looking for three new 
hotshot teachers who've been added 
to the UA Dance Committee. (What is 
this, art-by-consensus? Looks like a 
dance department to me.) The tape 
player clicks, and everyone focuses on 
the rehearsal. To relentless apocalyp¬ 
tic sounds, a young woman in a black 
ski mask and trenchcoat hurls fists of 
paper money before her, futilely 
trying to recover her losses. Exit. Enter 
two women locked into an inexorable 
machine pumping themselves to 
pieces. Exit. Enter a man under the 
spell of one hand, dashing like an es¬ 
capee from a cubist painting. Exit. En¬ 
ter in silence, a peach Spandex woman 
bearing an armload of creamy chif¬ 
fons, chanting, "Love, Imagination, 
Art, Questioning...." 

Oh, yeah, I remember. It takes me 
back to my old Drama Department 
days. The safe "womb" of college. 
Pure exploration. And they don t have 
any idea how lucky they are. The 
peach Spandex woman goes on and 
on. I'm feeling a little old and cynical, 
but what is going to happen to these 
folks come graduation time? I notice 
now where all the teachers are sitting, 
intently taking it all in (maybe this is 
art-by-committee). How does it make 
them feel to nurture this heightened 
self-awareness and vulnerability in a 
person for four years, and then send 
them out into the market like a lamb in 
a den of MBAs? Will even one dream 
in this room be intact in five years? 

At this moment, Rossini clicks on, 
and two of the dance teachers leap up 
from their places, and hurl themselves 
into hilarious and strenuous antics, 
demanding a lifesaving concentration. 
At times nearly slipping, even fall- 
jpg—there's a rush that fills the stu¬ 
dio. The students are impressed, as we 
all are, by the innovative choreogra¬ 
phy and great technique, but it's the 
risk of seeing their teachers on the line 
and over it that thrills them. The cho¬ 
reographer of the piece, Doug Nielsen 


who is one of the new professors, sits 
down to chat, still panting from his 
self-inflicted moves. "If you fall, it 
means you're trying real hard. I'm an 
example of learning dance that way. I 
started late, in college, so I know what 
it's like to be a student and have to 
rehearse. You have to want it badly, 
but I'm proof it can be done.... These 
students are too late to waste time 
doing too much analyzing and think¬ 
ing about dance. I want to loosen them 
up so they can just dance. Sometimes 
this takes the immersion approach, so 
they can find out if they have it or 
not.... 1 treat them like they're all going 
into this as a profession.... I bring these 
students a chance to explore the 
'blurry line'—start anywhere. You 
don't always have a beginning, 
middle, end. If all they've got is six¬ 
teen bars of choreography, I say bring 
it in, and let's take a look. It's a start." 

We're joined by the other two new 
faces, Melissa Lowe, who has just 
given her all, and who teaches for the 
Arizona Music Preparatory Program, 
and Jory Hancock, the other new prof 
for the Dance Committee. (When is a 
Dance Department not a Dance De¬ 
partment? When it's part of the Music 
Department!). lory is very excited 
about Doug's choreography. "The 
three of us struck up a friendship 
when we first arrived last fall. In a 
week, Doug was choreographing 
dances including all of us." It wasn't 
but a few months before these three 
talents were dancing all over town— 
Orts, Tenth Street, Ballet Arts. We 
just want to dance," Melissa says. To 
which Jory adds, "And have the com¬ 
munity feel that they can come and 
dance here—no competition, just ar¬ 
tistic exchange. That's why John IDr. 
John Wilson) brought us here, to be 
professional role models. Others pro¬ 
vide different components to the 
dance program. Issa [Bergsohn] adds 
an international awareness of dance. 
Nina [Janik] gives undergrads a 
chance to perform more in her Port¬ 
able Dance Theatre. Then there's John 
with a vast knowledge of kinesiology, 
and Doug, who gives students a 
chance to see up close some of the fin¬ 
est contemporary choreography in the 
country (he's going on his third NEA 



Office • Home • Restaurant • Motel 
Unique Original Art • Wall Graphics • Murals 




Misty's Gift Gallery of Tucson 
brings you the first jSJSj 

DeGrazia blanket Artists of the World 


What a beautiful way to display 
DeGrazia's Navajo Madonna as a 
wall hanging, coverlet or colorful 
room accent. This versatile blanket, 
woven by skilled artisans in West 
Germany, is the first of an ongoing 
series which will bring the beauty 
of DeGrazia’s art into your home 


on a grand scale. 

Measuring 60”x 80”, the blanket 
is designed for long wear and 
easy care. It’s made of 85% acrylic 
and 15% cotton with a brushed 
nylon binding, and is fully ma¬ 
chine washable or dry cleanable. 


JUisly’s Qijjt Qallery 

of Tucson 


IRCEIAINS • COIXECrOR'S PI APES • LOOTED EDITIONS 
HUMMEL FIGURINES • GIFTS FOR All. OCCASIONS 

Rene & Debbie Villalva 4747 E. Sunrise Drive 
Tucson, Arizona 85718 299-8651 
















































ARTS 


fellowship). And Melissa brings the 
discipline of having danced as a solo- 
1st and principal in major ballet com¬ 
panies around the country." (One of 
them being Houston, where Melissa 
and Doug met and married.) 

I have great second thoughts: I 
wish I were a dance student here. 
They won't be out in the cold with this 
kind of inspiration. Vulnerable, yes, 
but the kind of nakedness that gives 
you power. 

Still out of breath, Jory invites me 
to see more of Doug's trilogy in the 
faculty/student dance, April 27 and 
28 in Centennial Hall. (This is a first 
for UA dancers in eight years.) He also 
reminds me of the AIDS Benefit at the 
end of March—"We've invited danc¬ 
ers from all over the state to join us 
and help out." 

"You all are fantastic," I say. "But 
knowing from personal experience, 
how do you feel about sending dance 
majors out after four years of college 
with no way to make a living?" Jory's 
answer rings with truth. "We're see¬ 
ing a lot of students with minors in 
accounting. So if they don't make it in 
the ballet.... But that can be dangerous, 
to divide your focus. When it's your 
only choice, you do amazing things.... 
We're mixing ballet and modern, fail¬ 
ing, fumbling, sometimes falling. We 



aren't trying to cover up how hard it 
is. But if safety's what they want, 
they'll find out right away they're in 
the wrong field." Then in deference to 
the college curriculum, he adds: "But 
John s the best one to tell you about 
the tangent careers we offer with a 
dance degree. He's the reason we're 
all here, after all." 

John is Dr. Wilson, who's been 
building the UA dance program out of 


lucky! They'll pull everyone up, in¬ 
cluding the community and our au 1 
ences. They aren't just excellent prac - 
tioners; they're artist/synthesizers. 

I agree, but then I remember all 
those naked egos upstairs in Gittmgs 
Studio, and I have to ask. Yes, u! is 1 
really going to change the number of 
waitresses graduating from the dance 
program this May?" John takes t is in 
deeply. He speaks with great compas- 


I cannot turn away from this 
person when I see her heart is 
dying right before me. 


the basement of the P.E. building for 
the past twelve years, who is the rea¬ 
son a lot of creativity exists in this 
community. He's very proud that the 
Dance Committee is out of P.E. and 
into the Music School. "We've gotten 
great support from Dean Irving and 
head of the Music School, Dr. Woods. 
They believe in us. And he's very, very 
proud of his new performing profes¬ 
sors. They're really stellar! We're so 


sion for serious students who have to 
take other jobs to support their art 
habit. "I have an ethical responsibility 
here not to turn my back when a 
young woman, who has switched out 
of dance and graduated in nursing, 
comes to me and feels most guilty be¬ 
cause she wants desperately to take 
classes again. I cannot turn away from 
this person when I see her heart is 
dying right before me. I've never 


known a dancer who has switr 
who was anything but m.w' 
They do it because they | 0Ve „ 
talks some about stressing " Cot1 r 
careers" and having a new- agt . 
seling, but he's back to " pu , t , j, / 
when he starts describing 
Image Exploration. "For dancer ... 
ists, anything less is just floss. W e f ■ 
to charge our students with the 2 
sponsibility of understanding 
human image, grasping who they are 
and what is really around them. \ 
discipline can do this like the arts, an 
especially dance, because it's so raw 
I'm doing my work when my students 
fulfill the individual joy that is theirs. 

We walk upstairs into the light j 
wonder if John is longing for depart 
ment status? "Not really. r m con¬ 
cerned to see this community develop 
indigenous arts groups. It's critical at 
this time in our city's growth. Artists 
have to raise standards, and the sup¬ 
port structure has to be there. We 
want it to happen from within, [f we 
miss this chance, we'll find ourselves 
only importing arts groups in the 
coming years." 

I leave with my eye fixed back on 
the Quest and not the job description. I 
remember now: This is always a sacri¬ 
fice, even in more enlightened times 
than these. 0 


i 




E I S E N 

DESIGN 

ASSOCIATES 


We make 
people 
take notice 
of you 


Brochures 
Advertising Art 
Logo/Identity Programs 
Marketing Materials 


2840 N. SUNROCK LANE • TUCSON, AZ 85745 • 743-7430 


Ann Simmons-Myers: 

Gum Bichromate 


Todd Walker: 

Non-Usual Color 


Opening Reception April, 9,7-9 pm 
March 29—April 24 


mmm. 
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hours: Tues. through Sat./12- 5 pm 
Sunday/1 -4 pm 


135 E. CONGRESS STREET 
TUCSON. AZ 85705 
(602)792-4503 


DIN\I€RIaARE 

RRTISTS' COOPERATIVE GRLLERV 
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INDIAN ART 

ucson s most complete an> 
distinctive collection, 
fsservation prices. 

aoobe 

trading POST 

one ana ^',< Grant roA 

a half blocks east of alvernc 

327-3845 





































Gil Juarez 


■ Days Of Pizza 


We have come to a sorry point in the evolution 
of pizza. We have frozen it, vacuum-sealed it, stan¬ 
dardized it, franchised it, guaranteed delivery of it 
anywhere in thirty minutes, and generally turned a 
culinary treasure with a rich and noble history into 
everyday junk food. 

I think I know why. The relentless marketing of 
pizza as a "fast" food has conditioned us to think of 
it in the same vein as, say, fishsticks; as a meal that 
isn't worth taking a couple of hours to prepare from 
scratch in our own kitchens. 

I'm as guilty as anybody. I used to make my 
own pizza, but gradually I slipped into the habit of 
phoning Domino's whenever 1 had the pizza urge. 
It was effortless, it was cheap and there was always 
the small thrill of gambling that came with it. Would 
the delivery boy get lost and fail to show within the 
allotted time, so I'd win a three-dollar discount? 


Clever marketing, Dom, very clever. 

The second-best pizza I ever had was at Sally's 
in New Haven, Connecticut. Bob Nevins, a Tucson 
architect who used to live there, directed me to Sal¬ 
vatore ("Sally") and Flo Consiglio's ancient palace, 
assuring me that this was the fountainhead of pizza 
in New England. I remember a crust as airy as a 
croissant, supporting a cargo of chunky tomatoes, 
chopped clams and fresh parsley. 

The best pizza I ever had was, perversely, at an 
Italian restaurant in Heidelburg, West Germany. It 
was baked in a wood-fired oven, the crust was flaky 
and delectably smoky, and the sauce was a garden 
of fresh basil, oregano and tomatoes. Sniffing it was 
almost as good as eating it. 

I've also had bizarre and revolting pizza. I re¬ 
member an evening at a strange pizzeria in Vilnius, 
Lithuania, a couple of years ago. My dining com¬ 
panion and I picked at our pizzas for several min- 
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The French Ioaf 

A TASTE OF FRANCE IN TUCSON 

A' The French Loaf , we take no shortcuts in baking authentic French 
bread, baguettes and croissants. And our fresh specialities like baked 
ham and cheese croissant sandwiches, baked Brie baguettes, and fresh 
Nova salmon on light rye bread have a distinctive French accent. 

Join us at The French Loaf for breakfast, lunch or an early dinner, 
Monday through Saturday from 7:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., 
and Sundays from- 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. 

SUNRISE VILLAGE SHOPPING CENTER* 4776 EAST SUNRISE DRIVE*TUCSON • 577-2103 

■*■*■ ■*■*■ "*■ ■***■ A A A .■!*. 


The Fine Art 
of Italian Cuisine 



RISTORANTE ITALIANO 


Chef Da mi ci no Ali offers the ultimate 
in regional Italian cuisine, featuring 
dailv specials, fresh fish, homemade pasta, 
gracious hospitality, an extensive wine cellar, 
and gourmet desserts. 

Parties catered Sundays. 

Open Mon-Fri 11-10, Sat 4-10 
Located discreetly in San Marco Plaza 
Oracle at Rudasill, 5931 \. Oracle Rd. 
Reservations suggested • 293-7100 


*NOW SERVING COCKTAILS 




utes, trying to identify the source of 

the sauce. , ; n ' t 

"It's red, but it definite y 

tomatoes." in j 

"No, it's slightly sweet. And ^ 

sure doesn't blend with the sausage. 

"Good god, it's beets! 

The consequence of all these r 
nations was the Five Days of Pjzza_ 
For five straight days m Feb ry, 
I baked pizza for dinner. I pro^Iy 
don't need to report how my 
Patty greeted this experiment at 

OUtSet. • , Cfr-llC 

If you investigate pizza s btr 
can and Greek origins, you find that 1 
began as bread baked with "relishes, 
which could include various oils, on¬ 
ions, garlic, herbs, olives, vegetables 
and cheeses. This was 2,500 years ago. 
Tomatoes didn't find their way onto 
pizza until the eighteenth century, in 
Naples. Even today, a tomato-based 
sauce isn't the essential ingredient 
we've been conditioned to believe. 
Nor is mozzarella cheese. Any cheese 
that melts well (i.e., without turning to 
grease) can be used on pizza. 

For Monday's pizza, I make con¬ 
ventional tomato sauce—ample garlic, 
canned S&W Italian Style Pear Toma¬ 
toes, dried leaf oregano, fresh parsley 
and shredded carrot for a hint of 
sweetness. The toppings are skinned 
red bell peppers, crumbled Italian 
sausage and sauteed mushrooms. 
(Don't plop raw mushrooms onto a 
pizza; the oven's dry heat bakes all the 


0r oli V( 
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taste out. Saute them in butter 
oil first.) Cheeses are fontina, 
rella and parmigiana. This 
note happily, is a smashing succ^T 

Tuesday: If you top a pizza W|( 
prosciutto, do so SPARUvq 
E nough said about this evening's d J 
ner. 

Wednesday: We've enjov ed 
shrimp Creole for years in this house 
hold, so I thought why not serve it a j 
pizza? Garlic, onions, celery, toma¬ 
toes, oregano, cayenne and shrimp a ] 
sauteed, piled on a pizza crust and 
smothered with gruyere and fontina 
cheeses. Weird but intriguing. 

Thursday: Pizza al pesto with 
ripe olives. The sauce is made with 
fresh basil, olive oil, garlic, romano 
and parmigiana cheeses. The judg¬ 
ments around the table are mixed. 

Friday: To hell with convention 
and caution—I want to make pizza 
history. I whip up my usual dough 
(with fast-rising Fleischmann's 
yeast—my one concession to speed in 
pizza-making), bake it for a few min¬ 
utes, brush it with olive oil, then top it 
with smoked salmon, slices of fresh 
vine-ripened tomatoes, a squeeze of 
lemon juice and Bavarian bruder basil 
cheese. 

This turns out to be the third best 
pizza I have ever had, an unfamiliar 
but delightful melange of plump, 
crisp bread, rich and assertive fish, 
delicate, nut-like cheese and sun- 
splashed fruit. I'm puffing with pride. 


Salmon, Tomato and Bruder Basil Pizza 


The Crust: 


1 pkg. fast-rising dry yeast 

3 cups all-purpose flour 

m hot tap water (120 to 130 degrees) 

the^ X (rfi£^ 1 1 3fra“5 fl 7 OU - ^ f the water and blend ' 5 

1 minute). Place in a bowl in a w ? ITUnutes (or n_ux m a food process* 

damp towel for 20 minutes SurinLl™ °I 6n 020 de § rees) ' and cover " 
into a thin 12-14" disc (Save the Wdh raw flour and roU half the d 
Pi-a brick and bat , half ** »<>•»» pizza.) Place di 

400-degree oven for five minutes. 

The Topping: 

2 Iresh vine-ripened tomatoes, sliced 
6 to 8 oz. smoked salmon, sliced 

4 oz. bruder basil cheese, sliced 
Fresh lemon juice 

Dried leaf oregano 

Brush partially baked crust witK r 
salmon. Sprinkle lemon juice on fish ^ °’ ' T ° P with tom ^° e , b 
Bake 10 more minutes, or until m ,a ' ° re 8 ano on tomatoes. Add ch 

11 crust ls cnsp, and serve. 
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BOMB-PROOF 

RESTAURANTS 

Eating Italian in Tucson 



B esides writing and singing op¬ 
eras, there's at least one other 
thing we Italians do as well as 
or better than everybody else. 

Food. 

The only first-class food France 
has had anything at all to do with is 
Cajun. And Yuppie trends aside, just 
remember a Cajun is nothing but a 
Redneck who lives in a swamp and 
talks funny. The problem with French- 
anything is the Parisian proclivity to 
claim they do everything better than 
the rest of the country. They suffer 
from that provincial myopia, noticed 
also in New York and San Francisco, 
that simply refuses to believe that any 
place else even exists. French food, 
therefore, gets typed, classified, rated 
and otherwise totally crammed into a 
hierarchy. 

Tucson is blessed with an abun¬ 
dance of Italian foods. We have at least 
as many great Italian restaurants as 
we have great Mexican ones. In fact, 
it's almost impossible to find a bad 
one. You will never see a bunch of Ital¬ 
ians participate in anything called a 
Mayor's Italian Food Cookoff. That 
would be foreign to our culture. 

Italian restaurants can be broken 
down into three basic types. These 
divisions are based primarily on price, 
which is in itself a reflection of the 
complexity of the menus involved, not 
the quality of the food. For want of a 
deeper analysis, call the three divi¬ 
sions high, medium and pizzeria. 

I have not even been to all of the 
thirty or so Italian dining spots in 
town, so my failure to mention a spe¬ 
cific restaurant is not to be taken as a 
negative. If the ones I haven't been to 
are as good as the ones I have, then I 
can forget losing any weight this year. 

On the high-end—in price, com¬ 
plexity of menu, wine list and cer¬ 
tainly in quality—are two of Tucson's 


most magnificent restaurants: 
Michelangelo's Ristorante Italiano at 
5931 N. Oracle and Scordato's on 
Broadway at 3048 E. Broadway in 
Broadway Village. Both of these are 
the Italian answer to the Tack Room. 
Space prohibits a discussion of their 
lengthy menus, but having sampled 
veal, chicken, beef and pasta at both, I 
would consider it impossible to get 
anything other than a great meal at 
either. Desserts at both are incredible. 
Portions, as is Italian custom, are more 
than generous—unlike the wimpy 
French and others. Picking between 
these two first-class examples of Ital¬ 
ian food is all but impossible. 

In the middle category are a num¬ 
ber of restaurants whose quality is 
every bit as great as the above, but 
whose accents and attitudes are differ¬ 
ent. More relaxed, a simpler menu, 
pizza usually available, and a lot more 
kids roaming around. Michelangelo's 
and Scordato's are special places. 
Caruso's, Damiano's, DaVinci's, 
Mama Louisa's and Roma Cafe are 
family time. Quality is as high, but 
choices less numerous; surroundings 
are less elegant but more comfortable. 
Caruso's, 434 N. Fourth Ave., is a 
Tucson institution. It has survived the 
many changes on Fourth Avenue 
since its opening in the 1940s. Basic 
Southern Italian menu—pizza, pastas 
and lots of red-sauce-type stuff grin¬ 
gos can easily identify with. You 
won't go wrong with any of it. 
Damiano's, 1535 N. Stone Ave., since 
1972, has a longer menu than 
Caruso's, with more veal variations 
and thinner crust on pizza. It's the first 
place in town 1 found that truly under¬ 
stood gnocchi. Totally different in 
many ways, because the food origi¬ 
nated in a tototally different region. 

DaVinci's, 3535 E. Ft. Lowell, 
since 1975. Again, a reasonably long 


Jwtfa Works 

Wineworks 



Enjoy Tucson’s only comprehensive wine store, 
wine bar, and wine education center. 

Wine by the bottle or case 
Wine and coffee bar 
Wine classes and tastings 
Wine publications 
Gift baskets and gift certificates 
Light fare at the wine bar 
Wine accessories 


Open 7 days a week 
Grant and Swan in Crossroads Festival 
Call the Wineworks’ Hotline 795-WINE 



Features 

Our Ever Popular 
Luncheon Tostada Bar 

Weekdays 

$450 


Friday TGIF Buffet $ 4.95 
Full Menu Also Available 

1749 N. Oracle 623-8659 































Jeromes 


/\ mix of sophistication and down home hospitality..." 

Tucson Citizen 
”.../emme's fair consistently runs the gamut from great to 
scrumptious ..." 

.... .. Arizona Daily Star 

- I tow is it possible for the food to keep getting better with 
each visit?... ' 

, Tucson Convention Bureau 

...best seafood m the city..." 

US/ Winner, Tucson Magazine 

Original ond innovative C.ijun and American dishes. Raw bar- 
resh tish - Veal - Duck - Certified Angus beef - and 
other local specialties. Breads and desserts baked on premises. 

CALL NOW TO RESERVE YOUR TABLE 

721-0311 

Restaurant Row 6958 E. Tanquc Verde 

Serving lunch from 11:30 and dinner from 5:00 % 

Sunday Brunch 11:00-2:00 



Fine American Cuisine at Affordable Prices 

Happy Hour Monday - Friday 4 to 7 
The Connection & Friends Thursday-Saturday 
Oyster Specials • Catering 

340 E. 6th St.(Corner of 4th Ave.& 6th) 622- 6464 


Salmonchanted 
Evening 


Dine on fine meats 
and cheeses in a 
cozy atmosphere. 




Monday through Saturday 
1 lam-1 lpm 

533 N. Fourth Avenue 
884-9289 


I he Casual Gourmet Dining Experience. 



EAT 



menu tilting to the north, .whhrh 
means more sauces an vr es- 

DaVinci's tries, successfully, P 

ent a variety of Italian re S , ° naI ^ ma 
Many choices, all goo • 
Louisa's-two locations, 2960 N- 
Campbell since last year and 
original at 2041 S. Craycroft for more 
than thirty years. Stresses ra 
Italian food, which means the menu is 


keep you from ever having to K<) , 
Pizza Hut. As an examp], 
great they can be, try Bianchi 
at Silverbell and Speedway, ho u <,,!j'" 
a former fast-food joint f 0r th e 
nine years. Eat-in, drive-thru, take-, 
or have delivered: great pizza, 
ghetti, ravioli, hot and cold subs. Ha 
to go over $5 a head, so check it r / t 
But do it quick. The City of Tucso 


Wine lists are OK, but some 
of us need our brew. 


friendly to gringos. All pasta made 
daily on premises and visually a fasci- 
nating process to behold. All pasta 
dishes superb and too numerous to 
break out. Again, try anything; you'll 
like it. Roma Cafe, 4140 W. Ina Road. 
Since 1982, so this is the new kid on 
the block. Down-the-middle Italian 
menu, excellent food. Roma serves 
Italian beer (Moretti), which really 
makes my meal. Wine lists are OK, but 
some of us need our brew. 

Tucson is also blessed with a 
number of locally owned and 
operated pizzerias where fancy is out 
but quality remains. There are too 
many to name them all—enough to 


wants to widen Silverbell and is jack¬ 
ing Randy Bianchi around somethin^ 
fierce on swapping him the lot next 
door. (Request to all the influential 
people who read this influential 
magazine: Call Mayor Tom and the 
gang at City Hall and ask them why 
city government will auction off first¬ 
born children to keep a Gates Learjet 
here 'cause we need the jobs, while 
that same city government is simulta¬ 
neously screwing over lots of guys 
like Randy who employ ten or fifteen 
people each. Do we just want big em¬ 
ployers?) 

Have a slice of pizza and a glass of 
wine and tell me what you think. □ 




VUES 


B & B Cafe 

Off the Lobby of Hotel Congress, 

311 E. Congress 

Scattered about here are vases of freshlv 
cu garden flowers, just one of the sophisti- V 
cated charms of this elegantly casual Euro- 

P iH n t y t deliandsidewalkcaf e Others in¬ 
clude the h.gh C eil ings and the windows of its 

a ding < ne *t to the Hotel Congress S™ 
1919), the breezes and surprisingly gentle 
street sounds wafting through its ODen rinr, 
and the view of the old train station a °° rS ’ 
street. IPs the attention to!^S2 #the 
difference: the shiny copper pots bi hhi ^ the 
homemade soups, the aroma of espress^ T 
copy of The New York Times °’ 

red-and-white tablecloth. The Sail, specials ‘ 

ba'skT™,? 1 imP0IMa 6M[ add S ' 

-bpld m ,a re a„E„tcX r dTh e ' ill , M 

truffle cake. a and ch °colate- 

B & B, the creation of Ann P a„,„„ 

Jefferson Bailey, is primarily a « ^ n and 
ously whiling away mornings and°aft° r ' UXUri ' 
Breaktast might be a scorrewith a cloud o° nS 


just-whipped real cream, or steamed egg! 
fruit. Lunches are salads, soups and open 
faced sandwiches. Most of these— despit 
their fine deli ingredients, such as roast b 
salami, provolone and smoked salmon—i 
ln price f ror n just $2.50 to $5. The Salad f 
coise has Greek olives and whole anchovi 
* d interest to its tuna, tomatoes and butl 
ettuce, crusty French bread comes on the 
couldn t believe the reasonable price on 
smoked trout plate: For $3.50, it included 
cucumber and fresh dill salad and a relativ 
generous slab of trout with sour cream or 
ark rye with chewy whole grains. Noneth 
iess, both my lunchmate and I still were h 
9ry afterwards. But the light portions do a 
you to consider those rich desserts. 

There are hot dinner entrees, such as 
s epherd s pie and a coq au vin, on Friday 
a urday nights. Open Monday through Fr 
a m. to 3 p.m.; reopens on Friday evenin 
rom 6 p.m. to midnight. Saturdays. 10 a.r 
P p m ’ 6 p m - to 11 p.m. Closed Sundays, 
tasy parking and entry off the north side o 
hotel. 622-8848 -Hungry Heart. 

Gus and Andy’s 
2000 North Oracle Road 

A recent review in another publication 
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criticized a local eatery for not having changed 
its menu in several years. Fortunately, I don’t 
think Gus and Andy’s has changed its menu 
since they started up the restaurant portion in 
1972. Gus and Andy’s is oblivious to "trends.” 
Meat is what this place is all about—so why 
else would you call it a steakhouse? The only 
two non-meat entrees on the luncheon menu 
are shrimp cocktail and a tuna melt, with a 
fairly complete salad bar just in case some 
health freak stumbles in by mistake. Dinner¬ 
time adds some chicken and fish, but the basic 
building block here is called “beef." Steak. 
Prime Rib. Baked potatoes. French fries. 

Beans. Real food, real high energy meat, in real 
portions, actually prepared the way you asked 
for it. Since 1950 in Tucson, since 1959 at this 
location. May they be with us into the next 
century when whatever is being consumed in 
the fern bar down the street is long forgotten. 
And may the menu stay as is—Redneck. 


The Jamaican 

77th Street and McDowell 

Scottsdale 

The history of this restaurant is a small 
tragedy in the food annals of Arizona. Two 
years ago, The Jamaican was an unassuming, 
storefront gem, with food to die for, in a 
middle-class neighborhood of Phoenix. Back 
then it had no liquor license but allowed you to 
bring your own beer or wine to its cozy rattan 
tables. It also had only a swamp cooler and 
ceiling fans to fight off Phoenix’s heat, which 
was a drawback for some customers—but for 
others contributed to a steamy, sensuous 


dining experience. Licking spicy cayenne butter 
from one’s digits while consuming an incred¬ 
ible appetizer of "finger lobsters,” occasionally 
wiping one’s forehead and swigging a Red 
Stripe, while reggae tapes wailed in the back¬ 
ground suddenly, eating could be as sexy as 
it was in the movie “Tom Jones." 

Then, woe is us, The Jamaican moved 
uptown—way uptown—to a pink building with 
a glittery disco stage, built-in booths and a 
fancy atrium for plants. In the ultimate sign of 
disaster, it lengthened its name to “The Jamai¬ 
can of Scottsdale: Caribbean and Creole Cui¬ 
sine.” Now its Caribbean waiters—still a 
charming bunch, by the way—were awkwardly 
announcing in their accented English, "My 
name is Robert, and I will be serving you," as 
they delivered all-American dinner salads with 
French, Italian or cucumber dressing. 

Gone were the blackboards with their 
scrumptious daily specials, replaced by a menu 
featuring meals of slightly higher prices and 
noticeably blander spices than at the old Ja¬ 
maican. And now, while you eat, a very loud 
calypso band may be blaring in your face about 
a “Smooth Operator.” 

Still, I have a gnawing sense that I’m 
being too harsh. If I didn’t remember so vividly 
the superior quality of the original, I’d probably 
utterly enjoy The Jamaican, with its unique (in 
Arizona, anyway) sampling of Caribbean 
dishes. There are fine appetizers of softshell or 
stuffed crab and perfectly tasty, piquant en¬ 
trees of “pickapeppa chicken," peppered crab, 
spicy barbecue shrimp or blackened fish, with 
your choice of “dirty rice” or red beans (en¬ 
trees ranging from about $9.95 to $14.95). 



Wve$, 

breast of zlucW fAvoado 
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Catering AvaiCaBCe 
6335 E. Enrique Verde %<f. 
(602)885-5310 



Mon-Jri 11:30 - 3:00, Lunch 
Orion - Sun 5:30-Ciose, Dinner 



How Do You 
Pronounce Italian Food 
in Tucson? 


From pizza and pasta to fine veal 
and fresh seafood, DaVinci's has been 
serving an extensive selection of Italian 
specialties since 1976 . 


For all occasions try our pasta 
gift baskets, cakes from our gourmet 
dessert list, and other Italian delicacies 
from our showcase. 


3535 E. Ft. Lowell 881-0947 
Mon-Sat llam-lOpm 


Break on 
through to 
the other 
side. 


Taste the traditional side of New Orleans 
cuisine (not just Cajun) in the unique 
atmosphere of Ponchatoula Restaurant 
and Bar. 


Happy Hour Tues-Fri 
5-7pm (free appetizers 
on Fridays) 


Lunch llam-2pm Tues-Sat 
Dinner 6-9pm Tues-Sat 
Bar llam-lam Tues-Sat 


375 S. Stone at 14th St. 622-3386 
In the Heart of the Arts District 
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There s an interesting, nonalcoholic mango drink, among oth¬ 
ers, as well as a mighty dangerous “overproof Jamaican rum” 
($3.50). For dessert, try the fried bananas. Not at all bad, except 
that at the finish of the meal I’m again reminded of what we’ve 
lost: The old restaurant served rich, memorable Jamaican Blue 
Mountain java. But now they say it is too expensive to keep 
pouring it. 

Open daily at 5 p.m. for dinner, until 10 p.m. weekdays and 
11 p.m. weekends. MC, Visa, checks with guarantee card. Live 
music seven nights a week. 1-949-7900. 

—Hungry Heart. 


The Kardomah Cafe 
203 E. Helen St. 

If you’ve wondered whether Denny’s is the only place open 
after the late movie gets out, stop. The Kardomah Cafe might be 
what you’re looking for. 

Recently opened, the cafe is the perfect spot for a quiet 
cup of coffee or hot chocolate and some sinfully delicious 
desserts. Kardomah has taken over the house where the old 


Helen Street Cafe used to be. The new owners have brig en 
it up with blue trim and lace curtains on the windows. B ac 
tables are scattered around the room to create private noo s 
customers. There’s a large, comfortable-looking couch 
snuggled up to the fireplace. Books, magazines and newspapers 
sit on shelves and racks for anyone who wants to read w i e 
they enjoy their food. For anyone who feels more active, ac 
gammon, chess, Chinese checkers and an Etch-a-Sketch are 
available. You must give them your driver’s license as co a era 
for the games, however. 

While I was there I had the house coffee and a piece of 
poppy- seed cake served with fresh whipped cream. It was jus 
sweet enough, and the cake had a slight orange flavor. Other 
desserts include apple pie, a cream cheese brownie, boysen . 
berry cheesecake, Kahlua mousse pie, mocha fudge cake and 
vanilla ice cream. In addition to the regular items, there are 
nightly coffee and dessert specials as well. 

If you are not in the mood for dessert, the Kardomah also 
serves bagels with cream cheese, croissant with brie and a bran 
muffin. 

To go with the food, the cafe serves special coffees, tea 


and soda. They also have espresso, including caffe latte. 

and decaffeinated espresso. 

Kardomah Cafe is open 6 p m. to midnight Tuesday 
Wednesday and Thursday, and 6 p.m. to 2 a m Friday and 

Saturday. Cash only-Nearly Native. 


Old Original Philadelphia Deli 

Church and Pennington (in the Arizona Bank Plaza) 

For those of you forced to come into Tucson s downtown 
otherwise known as the civil service ghetto, several interesting 
eateries have popped up in the last few years catering to the 
daytime trade. Old Original has several years of experience 
putting out deli and club sandwiches, hoagies, and. of course 
steaks Cheesesteaks, pizza steaks, mushroom steaks—great 
steaks! all for under four bucks. Breakfast available 7-10:30 
a m Mon.-Fri. Eggs, French toast, pancakes and a breakfast 

cheesesteak ‘n’ egg for $2.25. 

If you have to be downtown and you plan to grab some¬ 
thing from a fast-food quickie on the way, forget it. All in all, 
you’ll be better off at Philadelphia—Redneck. 



NCORES 


Acropolis Gyro 
4811 E. Sunrise 

Satisfy your meat and veggie 
cravings with souvlaki, skew¬ 
ered marinated tenderloin or 
pastachio and moussaka at 


this small Greek restaurant 
tucked in the Marketplace at 
Swan and Sunrise. The ba- 
klava is rich and as big as a 
piece of pie. Lunch and din- 


Bentley’s House 
of Coffee and Tea 
810 E. University 

Great place to study punks, 
hippies, young Republicans, 


ner. 577-8299 — Petunia Pig. you know, the human race. 


Always busy, this small coffee 
house serves healthy food: 
spinach pie, cheese puffs, 
stuffed croissants, daily 
specials and enormous sal¬ 
ads. Desserts that change 



THE* 
NEW 

SOUTHWEST 

Contemporary 
Southwestern Cuisine 

Moderately Priced 
Casual Atmosphere 
Lunch and Dinner 
To Go 
Catering 



TERRA COTTA 


577-8100 


Rcsiaurant 


§ 


Distinctive 
Mexican Cuisine 

Old World Ambiance 

Private Dining Facilities 
Lounge 

Lunch & Dinner 
Catering 

«—The classic 
taste of 
Central 
Mexico.— 


Southwest Trends Restaurants 


577'8222 


by Don Luria and Candace Grogan 



Donna Nordin, Executive Chef 


Ot.Philips 

& PLAZA 


Campbell Avenue at River Road 


daily from marshmallow 
brownies to rugalouch to 
eight-layer Kahlua chocolate 
cake. Coffee by the pound to 
go. Live music, mostly folk. 
Breakfast, lunch, dinner. Open 
‘til 3 a m. weekends. 

795-0338.—Country. 

Blue Sahuaro Steakhouse 
3412 N. Dodge 

Before sprouts, there was the 
Blue Saguaro, where a rare 
steak is still walking and they 
won’t take responsibility for 
anything ordered well-done. 
The food is honest, the beef is 
U.S.D.A. choice, the atmos¬ 
phere hometown, and the 
waitress won’t ask you your 
sign. Dinner only. Closed 
Mon. 326-8874. 

—Cholesterol Kid. 

Bob Dobbs Bar and Grill 
2501 E. 6th St. 

This place is not just a bar for 
mgby and lacrosse players. If 
you’re in the mood for bur¬ 
gers with actual spices in the 
m eat, this is the place—they 
serve among the best in town 
he oni °n rings will grease 
your stomach for days but 
it's worth raising yourcholes- 
terol count. Lunch, dinner. 

325-3767,—Country. 

Cafe Magritte 
254 E. Congress 

The ultimate surrealist lunch. 

e t . wa ' ked In an d immediately 
noticed a chartreuse apple V 
stuck in the brick wall The 
menu is sparse but everything 
on it is a light, delicious com-' 


bination of flavors: vegetarian 
cheesecake, served hot, a 
platter of shaved ham and 
smoked gouda cheese, and a 
fruit and cheese plate with 
strawberries, sliced apples 
smoked gouda and brie 
Everything came with French 
bread and salads heavy on 
color, served with a curried 
mustard dressing, slightly 
sweet and delicious. Lunch 
and dinner hours. 

884-8004 —Country. 


Cazadores Mexican Broiler 
248 E. 22nd 

Broiled thin steaks plus a full 
Mexican menu. A tiled, no- 
nonsense room with bargain 
prices—$5 covers almost 
everything on the menu. The 
lunch spot for downtown 
Hispanic power brokers. The 
soups, with posoleamenu 
regular, are especially recom¬ 
mended. Perhaps the only 
Mexican restaurant in town 
with a salsa based on Phila¬ 
delphia cream cheese Lunch 
dinner. 622-9741. 

—Desert Rat. 

Crossroads Restaurant 
36th and 4th Avenue 

A drive-in or full sit-dowr 
Mexican restaurant. If y° u ^ 

not up to dining with a room 

full of others, hang out • 
pajamas in your car and JU 
food brought to you '50s 
style, while mariachis sem 

nade you. A truckload of 

combo plates and the usm- 
burros, tamales, ehimis* 
flautas, enchiladas, etc * 
unusual twists and turns" 
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seafood dinners, such as 
Camaron a la Veracruzana 
(steamed shrimp with olives 
and vegetables-$6.50) or 
Camaron a la Mexicana 
(steamed shrimp in fresh 
green salsa-$6.50). Once a 
place frequented mostly by 
Southside families, it’s be¬ 
come a hangout for the uni¬ 
versity crowd. Lunch, dinner. 
624-0395 —Country. 


DiMaggio’s 
1802 W. Grant 

The destination resort for the 
weekend ham and egg set. 

This is one place in the West 
where they don’t turn 
scrambled eggs into linoleum. 
But let’s talk lunch. When I 
was there, the $3.95 special 
was a big plate of roast lemon 
chicken—great brown crust 
without drying out the sweet¬ 
ness inside—nestled in rice 
and a half-dozen vegetables. 
Daily menu ranges from 
burgers, sandwiches and 
salads to chicken parmigiana, 
herb tea and New York selt¬ 
zers. And there isn’t a meal 
that won’t leave you change 
from four singles. Breakfast, 
lunch. 884-8770. 
—Cholesterol Kid. 


Lerua’s 

2005 E. Broadway 

A popular neighborhood spot 
for decades with trustworthy 
Mexican food and friendly 
service. Featuring 10 combi¬ 
nation plates, 5 varieties of 
topopo salads and green corn 
tamales year-round (also sold 
by the dozen). Catering and 
take-outs are their specialty, 
but the dining atmosphere is a 
pleasant blend of caned chairs 
and disposable dishes. Lunch, 
closes at 7 p.m. Average meal 
$4.624-0322. 

-Country. 


from afresh, sweet cob. 
Moist swordfish was draped 
in tequila butter and flanked 
by crispy, tiny vegetables, 
arranged in a different design 
on each diner’s plate. Lunch, 
dinner. 885-5310 
—Hungry Heart. 


Michi's Express 
806 East University 

Tucson’s Emperor and Em¬ 
press of Sushi, Eugene and 
Michi Sanchez, have brought 
the uncooked fish to midtown. 
All the expected sacraments 
await the faithful at Michi’s: 
maguro, hamachi, hirame, 
saba, tako, ebi, awabi. In 
addition to sushi and sashimi, 
Michi’s Express serves the 
usual favorites in the Sanchez 
tradition of fine preparation: 
tempura treatments of 
shrimp, zucchini, sweet po¬ 
tato, onion and broccoli, crisp 
and greaseless, fresh and 
crunchy. All the ingredients to 
send the sushi cultist into 
euphoria. Reasonably priced 
combos, Japanese beer, great 
service. 884-9090—Hog. 


Presidio Grill 
3352 E. Speedway 

If food is theater, this new hot 
spot does it very well. Located 
in the midst of Speedway’s 
kitsch and clutter, Presidio 
will stun you the moment you 
step in the door with its cos¬ 
mopolitan Art Deco style. The 
seasonal Southwest nouvelle 
menu offers such surprises as 
roasted elephant ear garlic 
with brie and mixed peppers, 
pizza with sun-dried tomatoes 
and prosciutto, and Creole 
chicken with hot sausage 


Nate’s 

4700 E. Broadway 

If you like N.Y.-style deli, 
you’ll find Nate’s to be a very 
reasonable facsimile thereof. 
The corned beef and pastrami 
sandwiches, the soul of all 
self-respecting N.Y. delis, are 
hot and hefty. There are forty 
sandwiches, so choosing is 
almost impossible. Soups, 
salads, salamis, and shrimp 
(we’re not talking kosher 
here) are available. The 
dessert case starts with 
cheesecake and runs to rasp¬ 
berry truffle, chocolate 
mousse, etc. In other words, 
there’s a caloric excess to suit 
every taste. Meats, smoked 
fish and cheese available for 
take-out. Lunch, dinner. 
881 - 1101 —Back East. 


Mi Casa 

6335 E. Tanque Verde 

Blue corn tortillas, which are 
to northern New Mexico what 
green corn tamales are to 
southern Arizona, finally have 
arrived here—but rather than 
in the humble cafe style we 
prefer, these have been yuppi- 
fied a la Santa Fe. The food is 
wonderful, ranging from 
Mexican to fresh fish and 
seafood, all of it presented as 
an art form. An appetizer of 
Coho salmon in puff pastry 
was very fine; a salad of 
papaya and endive was even 
better. Our steak tacos came 
with a side dish of corn, 
nondescript until we tasted it 
and and found it to be scraped 


Panda Village 
6546 E. Tanque Verde 

Notches above the usual 
Oriental cuisine in town. Rank 
this place high on the inti¬ 
macy scale—small, comfy 
booths with nothing fancy on 
the walls. The draw is the 
food. You have your choice of 
123 different dishes, from 
mild lemon chicken to throat¬ 
burning Szechuan. Peking 
duck available when ordered 
24 hours in advance. Excellent 
hot and sour soup—burns the 
palate just enough to make 
you want more. The service is 
quick, the waitresses friendly. 
Lunch, dinner. 296-6159. 
—Country. 


gumbo. A class-act—and they 
even serve hamburgers. 
Dessert choices include 
Chocolate Duet with English 
biscuits and berries. Do call 
ahead if you plan to arrive 
during the weekday lunch 
crush. Lunch, dinner. Break¬ 
fast on weekends. 

327-4667—Hungry Heart. 

The Swedish Boathouse 
7889 E. 22nd St. 

This landlubbing riverboat 
always looked a little strange, 
perched there on the left bank 


of the Pantano Wash. Now, 
with a new owner, theme and 
ethnic menu, it is stranger 
still: There are lakeside tables 
inside The Swedish Boat¬ 
house, and a lake with boats 
and a battery-operated frog¬ 
man to play with. But you 
don’t need distractions from 
the food. The Swedes really 
know how to broil shrimp to 
perfection—a rare talent in 
this desert. The crab salad 
was excellent, too, as were 
the marinated mushrooms, 
fresh fruit salad, deviled and 


pickled eggs and a generous 
variety of other salads At the 
hot smorgasbord table we 
found baked ham, meatballs, 
beef stew, parsleyed whole 
small potatoes and a tempting 
array of breads and cheeses. 
Lunch, dinner. 298-0028. 
—Limey. 


City Magazine Hu Revues 
and Encores are written by 
various hungry people and 
are not related to 
advertising. 
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EL TORERO 


FINDING 


IS HALF THE FUN 


A TUCSON TRADITION OF GREAT FOOD 
AND FINE SERVICE SINCE 1957... 

Authentic Mexican Dishes 
Selected Wines and Cold Beer 
Open Six Days a Week 
11A.M. to Midnight 
(Closed Tuesday) 

622-9534 


Just West of Fourth on 26th St 
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26th Street 
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Like No 

Store 

Before... 

Opening in April at Foothills 
Center, Sutton's Boutique makes 
its move to corner the market on 
women's fashion basics. Designed 
by Rory McCarthy, the store 
presents an austere architecture 
to match its exclusive fashions. 

At over 2,000 square feet, 
with ceiling heights up to 
seventeen feet, Sutton s Boutique 
offers an exciting environment filled 
with fashion lines previously available 
to Tucsonans only in the pages of 
Elle or Vogue. Sutton's will have an 
exclusive on lines by rising New York 
designers like Christopher Morganstern 
and the Go Silk line from L' zinger, as 
well as a new shoe department that 
includes Joan and David. 

Opening 
in April 















BRINGING UP BOZO 

What the buffer fight is all about 

BY NORMA COILE 


A fright-haired javelina lies atop 
the Coke machine, its teeth forever 
bared in its gaping mouth. Staring 
from elsewhere in the room are a 
whole stuffed bighorn and most of a 
stuffed buffalo. They gaze with glass 
eyes on the dozen or so humans who 
are sitting around a conference table 
here at the local office of Arizona 
Game & Fish, debating the merits of a 
map of washes and "wildlife corri¬ 
dors" in Pima County. 

They're here, these humans—de¬ 
velopers' representatives, nature ex¬ 
perts and environmentalists—as 
members of an ad hoc county commit¬ 
tee, to thrash out the final details of a 
proposed Buffer Overlay Zone Ordi¬ 
nance (BOZO). Tentatively due before 
the Board of Supervisors for consid¬ 
eration on April 5, their proposed law 
is a controversial alternative to the 
broader "buffers initiative" that was 
signed last summer by some 25,000 
Tucsonans, then killed by the state 
Supreme Court. It is supposed to pro¬ 
tect the wildlife habitats directly adja¬ 
cent to our natural preserves from 
approaching development—includ¬ 
ing at least one resort and large com¬ 
munity being planned at Rocking K 
Ranch, near the line of Saguaro Na¬ 
tional Monument East. 

"We've lost approximately fifty 
percent of our washes since 1976 to 
channelization," environmental repre¬ 
sentative Julia Perry Gordon is re¬ 
minding the group, on this December 
morning in 1987. 

"We have a concern that without 
bank protection [for flood control], we 
won't be able to get approval for sub¬ 
divisions," counters a representative 
from the Board of Realtors, Jay Kittle. 

What is going on here, many par¬ 


ticipants say, is the give-and-take re¬ 
quired as a Sunbelt city rushes ever 
closer to the mountain preserves ring¬ 
ing it: the imperfect, but reasonable, 
"consensus" crafting that a growth 
community does to meld the construc¬ 
tion of homes for its future residents, 
and the building of resorts for its im¬ 
portant tourist industry, with the frag¬ 
ile natural beauty that supports both. 

But no one, apparently, has ex¬ 
plained this delicate reality to the 
black bear across the room, who, in his 
better days, knew "wildlife corridors" 
as something other than a political 
negotiation point. He stands rigid, the 
full hulk of him, his narrow, surly eyes 
fixed on the compromise forgers. 

The weird scene above was just 
one of many during the four-year de¬ 
bate over the buffers issue, which has 
been played out with little satisfaction 
in the legislature, the streets and the 
courts, and finally is headed to the 
Board of Supervisors. 

This will be one of the most politi¬ 
cally explosive tests yet of the "new" 
board, elected in 1984 with the prom¬ 
ise of a narrow majority sympathetic 
to neighborhood activism. It comes 
during a county election year, in 
which all five supervisors will have 
their job performances evaluated by 
the voters. And few doubt the ham¬ 
mer that electorate can wield on this 


one. At one point last year, when a 
group of environmental activists was 
collecting signatures on an initiative 
that would have forced public votes 
on all rezonings within a mile of pub¬ 
lic preserves, opinion polls suggested 
that eighty-five percent of Tucsonans 
favored a low-density buffer around 
Saguaro National Monument. 

The opening gun of this election 
year popped off early, at the January 
hearing of the Planning & Zoning 
Commission. Tensions were extreme 
and the room packed. On the agenda 
were both the proposed BOZO, which 
environmentalists influential with 
county voters want amended; and the 
Estes Company's unprecedented offer 
to "take the lead" for the county in 
revising the Rincon Valley Area Plan, 
in order to accommodate its own fu¬ 
ture development (with partner Don 
Diamond) of the huge Rocking K 
Ranch near Saguaro Monument East. 

Estes lawyer Sy Schorr was at the 
podium, arguing—with the confi¬ 
dence he may well be due after beat¬ 
ing the buffers initiative in court last 
October—that the compromise of¬ 
fered by the ad hoc committee should 
be left intact. "Last summer my client 
offered environmental representatives 
a resource-based buffer...." he con¬ 
tended. "These representatives appar¬ 
ently said no, let's use a buffer initia- 


Sharon Forsmo 

tive so we can freeze everything...." 
After Estes and several other develop¬ 
ers went to court and got the Supreme 
Court to knock the initiative off the 
1987 ballot, the county's committee 
hammered out a compromise "and we 
said 'let's run with it,'" he continued. 

Now, some folks who participated 
say let's jettison the whole thing and 
start from scratch. And in the name of 
what? A resource-based buffer. 
They're waving the flag of environ¬ 
mentalism, when [their] true issue is 
no growth and [no] density." 

At the back of the room, Wanda 
Shattuck was furious. As a leader of 
the coalition that has been pushing for 
more than a year for strong buffers 
between urban development and pub¬ 
lic preserves, she knew Schorr was 
talking about her. And she did not, to 
put it diplomatically, agree at all with 
his recollections. As Schorr passed her 
on his way back to his seat, she 
warned through clenched teeth: "I 
can't let this pass." To her troops she 
added, "To hell with them." 

Then she stood up, all polite and 
proper, with that sweet-little, ex-Jun¬ 
ior League voice that can lull political 
foes into underestimating her strategic 
skill, fundraising ability and grass¬ 
roots clout. (Remember what hap¬ 
pened when a couple of the old super¬ 
visors and their Rillito Parkway got on 
her bad side?) She told the commis¬ 
sion that the document Schorr boasted 
of was not a legitimate resource-based 
buffer in the environmentalists' view, 
but rather a limited offer involving a 
study of the environmental resources 
on a few developers' properties near 
Saguaro Monument—"in return for 
which we would have had to sign 
away our future rights to initiative." 
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Available only at the 

mins SKIN 
STB) 


Jade, pearls, ivory, brass. 

TEAK. CLOISONNE. CINNABAR. 
PORCELAIN. ROSEWOOD.SCREENS. 
KIMONOS. OBIS... All manner of 
fine Oriental accessories for 

THE HOME AND PERSONAL USE. 


745-0711 El Mercado de Boutiques 
SE corner of Broadway <5 Wilmot 


742-9 8 09 Foothills Center 
NW CORNER OF La ChOLLA 6 W. Ina 


Your wedding 

is a once in a lifetime event. 
Make it all you ever dreamed of 
with complete services 
for the bride and bridal party. 
Cosmetic Designs 
Hair Designs 

Custom Headpiece Designs 


Before it's over, they'll face each 

other in front of the supervisors-^ nd, 

quite possibly, in court once more. 

The concept of a low-density 
"buffer" around Saguaro Monumen 
East goes back to a Rincon Area Plan 
dating to 1959. It allowed very low 
densities—one house on four acres 
in the first mile west of the monument 
line, gradually increasing to one house 
on one acre in the next mile out, and to 
three houses on one acre in the nex 


ists, by recommending i lw< 
year moratorium on r*vunij v , 
full three miles around 
ment. "It was kind of overkji 
tuck says. "But it was supp. )V -,i», ’ 
beginning for negotiation." f fjjj 
she says "hadn't done an fn vi r , 
mental thing in his whole lif, ^ 
surveyed his district and found 
eighty percent of those who r 
sponded supported a moratorium 
at least twenty-five years. 


one. 


"By the time his bill went over r, 
the House it had basically been gutted 

But bv 1984 the city was annexing So we all trotted up in March [ 1 
But by 19 y rnonu- and went to the House hearing in Bin 

land within two miles of the monu commiUee/ , Shat J k ^ 

merit, where Cieneg n mm //r rv»o cnitc fdpvelonersl wprp niwu/. 

build 1,600 houses on about 400 acres. 


Richard Edison, who lived a mile-and- 
a-half from the monument line him¬ 
self, began an extensive letter-writing 
campaign "to deflect urban sprawl 
from this national treasure/ 

In the spring of 1986, a bill slap¬ 
ping a moratorium on annexations 
and rezonings around the monument, 
until the issue could be studied, sailed 
through the state House. "Unfortu¬ 
nately," Shattuck remembers coyly, 
"there was a small article in the paper. 
[Rep. John] Kromko called me that af¬ 
ternoon and he says, Tm standing 
here Wanda, looking out the window 
of my office, and—ah!—a big black car 
drove up, and I think it's [developers] 
Don Pitt and Don Diamond, and [a bill 
sponsor] just got in and sped away/" 
The story may be apocryphal, Shat¬ 
tuck readily admits, but it is nonethe¬ 
less legendary among buffer activists. 

The bill later came out of a confer¬ 
ence committee with a call for only a 
brief moratorium, until November 
1986, during which a study committee 
headed by Sen. Jeff Hill, R-Tucson 
would look at the issue. 

But Hill's committee shocked de- 
velopers, and thrilled environmental¬ 


"The suits [developers] were all there 
with their hired guns. And I j ust 
smiled. I went up to a lobbyist and I 
said 'Look, you guys might rather 
negotiate on this bill than have an ini- 
tiative.' He ran off someplace and 
when we all walked into the hearing 
room, he was literally sweating. 

"Bill English stood up and said, 
'Everybody here on this bill, go next 
door and talk and don't come out until 
you've reached some understanding 
.... ’So we went in there and Don Dia¬ 
mond kept saying, 'Oh, oh, we have to 
meet and start talking together. " 

Back in Tucson, a group of about 
six environmentalists then met several 
times in Schorr's conference room 
with Diamond, Bill Estes, Kevin 
Oberg of Cienega, and representatives 
of the Steinfeld Trust. Diamond and 
Estes are partners at Rocking K, south 
of the Monument East; Cienega owns 
property near the monument and at 
Bear Canyon next to Coronado Na¬ 
tional Forest; and Steinfeld Trust 
holds land in the Tucson Mountains. 

Negotiations soon broke down 
You never cut a deal unless it's upon 
the eleventh floor of the county, or the 
tenth floor of the city, where the 



































elected officials are/' Shattuck ex¬ 
plains. 

Schorr has a different interpreta¬ 
tion: "In my view, the negotiations 
aborted because the groups we had 
been negotiating with really didn't 
want to negotiate anymore. I think 
they wanted to flex their political 
muscles and get through an initiative 
to show that they had sufficient politi¬ 
cal clout so they could get almost any¬ 
thing they wanted. They took a calcu¬ 
lated chance, and they lost." 

Diamond, Oberg and Westing- 
house Properties did not return recent 
phone calls from City Magazine 
seeking comment on the buffers issue, 
while Kim Richards of Estes declined 
to be interviewed. 

By July of last year, the Shattuck/ 
Edison/Schlossberg/Doug Shakel 
group had convinced the county to 
begin committee negotiations on a 
buffers ordinance, and tens of thou¬ 
sands of signatures to put the issue on 
the November ballot were filed with 
the city. Within days, a group of de¬ 
velopers and property owners filed a 
lawsuit to remove the buffers initia¬ 
tive from the ballot. The environmen¬ 
talists won in Superior Court, but lost 
on appeal to the Supreme Court— 
which never issued an opinion spell¬ 
ing out its reasons. 

Both Schorr and Shattuck say they 
would rather have a flexible buffer 
determined by actual resources on any 
given land, but the BOZO committee 
abandoned that concept as politically 
impossible at this time, and fell back 
on a one-mile buffer zone. And Shat¬ 
tuck maintains we can't afford to hold 
up a buffers ordinance while waiting 
for accurate resource maps to be 
drawn: "We'd lose too much," she 
warns. "We'd lose Rocking K [to less- 
restricted development]." 

As it came out of committee, the 
proposed BOZO called for a minimum 
of fifty percent natural open space on 
properties within the buffer; preserva¬ 
tion of ninety percent of prime wild¬ 
life habitat, and of critical and sensi¬ 
tive washes. Critics say it is weak on 
the big stuff, but "overkill against the 
little guy" in its regulations of fence 
building, colors of structures and 
other details. 

The fifty-percent open space fig¬ 
ure was reached, explains BOZO 
committee member Tom Olson, sim¬ 
ply because "one side wanted thirty 
percent, the other seventy percent. 
This was right in the middle." 

Shattuck's group doesn't accept 
this compromise, and is threatening 
political retaliation unless the ordi¬ 
nance is amended by the supervisors 
to require a minimum of seventy per¬ 
cent natural open space, the preserva¬ 
tion in their natural condition of all 
washes, development setbacks of 300 


feet around all preserves, and grading 
and height limitations. The group 
does not believe this ordinance is the 
appropriate place to regulate density, 
but it does want unanimous votes by 
the supervisors for any amendments 
of existing zoning plans within the 
buffers. 

Anything less, and critics will be 
forced to oppose development plans 
near the monument one by one, 
through referendums, they say. 

They already have gotten the P&Z 
Commission to increase the open- 
space requirement to sixty percent 


and to extend protection of washes, 
and Shattuck is optimistic. But a more 
radical faction of environmentalists, 
including Bill Olmstead of the Sierra 
Club, argues that the ordinance is a 
pathetic roll-over from the initiative 
and worse than the current low-den¬ 
sity zoning around the monument. 
"Why is it that Estes wants this ordi¬ 
nance more than anybody?" Olmstead 
asks. 

Development lawyer Andrew 
Federhar, for his part, warned after 
P&Z amended the committee's ordi¬ 
nance that "each piece you pick apart 


affects another part of the equation. 
Will we go to court? I don't think we'll 
have a choice." He contends sixty per¬ 
cent open space, or seventy percent, is 
close to an illegal "taking" from pri¬ 
vate landowners, which taxpayers 
would have to compensate them for. 

Paul Huddy, a private citizen and 
an engineer who urged P&Z to get 
tough, offers an easy, nonbureaucratic 
rebuttal. "Saguaro National Monu¬ 
ment is about all we have left," he 
says, "and now's the time to protect 
it—really protect it—while we still 
have the chance." ^ 


CATCH THE SIGNS 
OF SPRING. 



Here it is. 

Your Early Bird Alert on 
the Spring season at The 
Tlicson Mall. 

Shipments are gusting in 
daily. 

The newest fashions, the 
latest in home entertain¬ 
ment and furnishings, and 
the finest of jewelry and 
accessories. 

Catch all the signs of 
Spring on our two levels 
with more than 170 stores 
for shopping. 


MAKi: IT YOURS 



TUCSON 

MALL 


Open Weekdays 10-9, Saturdays 10-6, Sundays Noon-6. 293-7330 
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Party animals 


City Magazine usually leaves the 
coverage of cocktail parties to others, 
but frankly we couldn't resist the invi¬ 
tation to the Grand Opening Safari of 
the International Wildlife Museum, an 
institution that has caused quite a stir 
in our town. The invitation suggested 
safari attire, and at first we wondered 
how the costume shops could have 
possibly supplied such a gathering, 
until we realized that the guests actu¬ 
ally owned their attire. Khaki, zebra 


HUNTING PARTY 


stripes, leopard spots, ivory and bone 
necklaces and Indiana Jones hats defi¬ 
nitely set the trend. Well, there was a 
lot of gold, too. Among the delicacies 
served were alligator kabobs, moose 
and antelope, but there were plenty of 
veggies as well. At least half the guests 
were here from around the country to 
attend a meeting of Safari Club Inter¬ 


national, which, according to their 
Washington lawyer, is a group of big 
game trophy hunters and conserva 
tionists in that they are dedicated to 

F a f, th . e u diversit y of wildlife avail¬ 
able. All of the wildlife at the museum 
however-save for a couple of camels' 
that greeted guests-is dead, right 
downto a stuffed coyote. Lots of them 


have lost all but their heads, moun 
herdlike in one of the halls. Otherw 
the dioramas are about the same 
any in natural history museum? el 
where. Still, this seemed to irritat- 
small group of picketers, who plead 
with arriving guests to turn h* 1 ' 
Shoot pictures, not animals, k ' 
called. To which a rugged, unidf 
fied guest responded- In vour e 
you slobs." 

~Photographed by Laura Crccuh' r S- 
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Operable Roofwindows 
& Skylights 


m. 


Rotates for Cleaning 

• Double Glazing, Wood Frame 
& Sash 

• Blinds, Outside Awnings, Remote 
Control available 

• Special Low E. Glass to reflect 
southern heat in home. 

VISIBLE HORIZONS 

Tucson, Arizona 

323-4699 

Free Estimates 


IN THE GADABOUT 
6395 E. GRANT RD. 885-0000 
ST. PHILIP'S PLAZA 577-0000 


Through one of the six vault-like 
library doors she came. After all this 
time she must surely have found one 
of those doors opened more easily 
than the others. Her deep wire basket 
with its two wheels came along at 
arm’s length like an obedient dog. She 
was a sight to behold. She looked like 
the ghost of an ancient pirate's bird. 
All eighty-five pounds of Sarah 
matched her age pound for pound. 
She wore a black eyepatch over her 
right eye; wire-rimmed spectacles 
crossed her still nicely shaped nose. 
The faded pink chiffon bandana was 
pulled firmly across her forehead and 
covered her hair, controlling all but 
one thin tuft. It was a wavy, squeaky- 
clean strand of gray hair that emerged 
rebelliously at her brow. The knot at 
the end of the material cocked jauntily 
to one side behind her ear. Her attire 
consisted of a soft, flimsy blouse and 
skirt covered by several overlays of 
equally light-weight garments, all vis¬ 
ible at different lengths in pale colors. 
She wore cotton, flesh-toned stockings 
over which were pulled thin white 
anklets. The only two true fits that 
were evident in her apparel were her 
shoes, low-heeled, practical, and a tiny 
envelope-sized purse that she tucked 
closely to her body with her arm. 

She had arrived. This was not the 
ordinary student dedicated to a par¬ 


With each passing moment it seemed 
likely that she would be coming home, 
and she did, as the last bus on the holi¬ 
day schedule pulled to a stop on her 
comer. There was Sarah. She had a 
small paper cup in her hand. It still 
had a few drops of water in it. The 
bus driver helped her down the bus 
steps and set her wire cart full of 
books down beside her. I hurried over 
to see if I could help, saying that I had 
her other books in the car. She seemed 
tired but as bright as usual. She was 
surprised and pleased to see me. She 
smiled wanly and took one of my 
hands in the two of hers as we sat 
down on a step in front of the house. 
She had fainted at the bus stop while 
waiting for one of her two necessary 
transfers. She related that two young 
women had gotten water for her and 
revived her. Would I come inside? 
Maybe I would like a cup of tea? 

"No, I must get home myself. 
You're going to be all right now?" 

"Oh, yes. I'm fine," she beamed. "I 
must tell your supervisor about your 
kindness. Please, tell me his name." 

"No, Sarah, please. Let's just keep 
this between us...okay?" 

"Yes...yess," she assured me re¬ 
luctantly in a soft voice as she nodded 
and squeezed her good eye into a 
pixie-like wink, "if that is your wish." 

I asked her once what had hap- 


BY JUNE GREGORY 


ticular subject, this was Sarah doing 
graduate work dealing with authentic 
Hebrew or Hebrew from reputable 
translators of the language. Sarah was 
a stu dent and a scholar. She knew the 
difference. She wanted to make a dif¬ 
ference. At least, if she thought of it at 
all, she would be safe inside the cool 
building while the heat from the sun 
bore down with its 110-degree Au¬ 
gust/September temperature. 

Hours later she reappeared, a 
wisp of a being, emerging, unassum¬ 
ing, tenacious, from the library stacks. 
She never tarried or fussed while she 
took care of the necessary check-out 
procedures. Nothing she checked out 
was ever frivolous; nothing really fun, 
except maybe to Sarah. Nothing that 
would be recalled by another student. 
Carefully she tugged at a small pocket 
in her purse to free her library card for 
use. Tiny spinster, barely visible, had 
she been a child she might easily have 
rested her chin on the counter as she 
waited. 

"Sarah, you just can't take all of 
these with you on a hot day like this." 

"You're probably right. I'll take 


half of them today and come in earlier 
tomorrow for the rest, if that's all 
right?" 

I looked over my shoulder at the 
clock. "I'll be leaving for the day in 
about twenty minutes. Could I take 
you home?" 

"Thank you, it's nice of you to of¬ 
fer, but I'll be fine," she hesitated at 
my expression. "I really will. I'll come 
again tomorrow for the rest." And out 
she went with her bulging cart and 
half of the library's Hebrew collec¬ 
tion. 

At 3:30 p.m., when I left, I gath¬ 
ered Sarah's remaining selections and 
took them to her. Each volume would 
take both of her small hands to lift. 
Each had something special inside its 
cover important to Sarah's project. I 
found her area and house easily. I 
knocked at the door. There was no 
answer. What a bleak area. The shoe¬ 
box-shaped stucco house was on a 
large corner lot, overgrown with tum¬ 
bleweeds except for the cement walk. 
No shrubbery, no trees. It seemed se¬ 
cure enough for Sarah's purposes, I 
thought as I waited....and waited. 


DEATH OF A STUDENT 
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notes 


pened to her eye. She lifted her black 
patch and explained that the eyelid 
muscles were too weak to hold her eye 
open, so she had the additional prob¬ 
lem of holding her eyelid up with her 
hand while studying. She wore the 
patch for protection whenever she 
could. 

I saw Sarah on her occasional vis¬ 
its to the library and offered my help 
in ways she would allow. I received an 
invitation to her niece's bar mitzvah. 
"I have such a short time. I have such a 
short time and so much that 1 want to 
do." There was an urgency in her 
words. We both knew about photo 
finishes. But she was deep in her proj¬ 
ect, for all it was worth. The only thing 
that interrupted her work were her 
frequent but necessary trips to the li¬ 
brary, and I could help her with that. I 
seldom needed to drive to the airport, 
but in doing so I passed Sarah's house 
and thought how strange that I had 
not noticed before that she had secu¬ 
rity irons across all of her windows 
and at her door. They were so visible 
now. Had they been there before? 

Several weeks later as I listened to 
the late evening news there was a re¬ 
port that an eighty-five-year-old 
graduate student who attended the 
university had been murdered in her 
South Side home. The name wasn't 
given at that time, but I knew it was 
Sarah. The morning paper gave her 
name. Her sister, who lived nearby, 
had asked the police to check on Sarah 
when she was unable to reach her by 
telephone. They found Sarah 
strangled with her telephone cord. 

Her small dog also had been killed. 

The place had been ransacked after 
the intruder or intruders had gained 
entrance by loosening one of the secu¬ 
rity bars at a back window. The police 
were investigating. 

The following Sunday I drove to 



her area. Even if it placed me Ur 
suspicion, I had to go. 1 hoped that 
could find her sister and selected 
house nearby Sarah's place q 
seemed most likely because of a sin', 
lar security system. 1 could see that the 
front door was open. I could hear 
woman's voice droning on as if on th, 
telephone. I rattled the security door 
and a man appeared quickly and 
pleasantly. Both he and Sarah's sister 
were at the door to meet me. Sarah's 
sister Ruth was much larger-boned 
than Sarah, and at least fifteen years 
younger. She was a beautiful woman 
with large coal-brown eyes, graying 
hair, olive skin, with a graceful nose 
and an exquisite jawline. Her husband 
was a middle-aged Jewish business¬ 
man. I was offered a drink. Maybe 
wine... ice water...tea? 

"I'd like a glass of ice water." My 
name had been in Sarah's purse but 
they also knew me from Sarah's hav¬ 
ing spoken of me. 

"You may think that I have come 
for Sarah's library books but I have 
come to give you my condolences and 
to tell you how very sorry that I feel.' 
We talked and laughed and cried to¬ 
gether about Sarah that afternoon. It 
was as if we had always known each 
other with Sarah as our bond. I 
learned a lot about Sarah. I learned 
why she had refused my offer to take 
her home. She was afraid that the bus 
company would take the bus line off 
that ran past her house if she didn't 
use it. Though two transfers were nec¬ 
essary to get from the university to her 
home she always rode the bus. 

I wrote her favorite professor 
whom I also knew, who had taken 
another position at a distant univer¬ 
sity. He was saddened, too, as he 
wrote back about Sarah's goal in life. 

Her murderers were found; two 
men in their early twenties. They were 
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looking for money. They had found a books that were so special to Sarah 
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WHY WE’RE ALL RELATED 

The Tohono 0 odhem hold the clues 


A new generation of physical an¬ 
thropologists is using genetics to cre¬ 
ate a huge family tree that traces the 
migrations of women throughout the 
world. Their research suggests that 
the Southwest's Hohokam Indians 
have ancient relatives in Asia. 

Douglas Wallace, a biochemist at 
Emory University, looked at 800 blood 
samples from peoples in Africa, Asia, 
Europe and the Americas. His 1986 
research found that forty-three per¬ 
cent of the Pima and Tohono O'odham 
Indians of Southern Arizona carry a 
genetic code found only in Asia. 

Since the gene is found nowhere 
else in the world, scientists say the 
most likely explanation for its pres¬ 
ence in the American Southwest is 
that two groups of ancient people 
migrated from Asia across the Bering 
Strait and down the Pacific coast. The 
women passed their genes on to 
daughters, and they eventually be¬ 
came the Hohokam. 

In his most recent research, Wal¬ 
lace and his colleagues found genetic 
evidence of a 200,000-year-old woman 
who lived in Africa or China and who 
was a common ancestor to all of us— 


Europeans, Asians and the Hohokam. 

He was able to find this common 
ancestor, named "Eve'' in a recent 
Newsweek cover story, by looking at 
mitochondrial DNA in the cells of liv¬ 
ing humans. This DNA is found in a 
small compartment outside the nu¬ 
cleus called the "mitochondrion," a 
part of the cell that acts as a power 
plant, generating all the energy neces¬ 
sary to keep the cell alive. 

Mitochondrial DNA is useful for 
making family trees, because it is in¬ 
herited only from the mother—not 
jumbled every generation by the addi¬ 
tion of the father's genes. 

Researchers think the tree began 
somewhere in Africa, and then when 
people started to emigrate, the tree 
gradually branched out. Eventually 
the Asian ancestors of the Tohono 
O'odham and Pima evolved from 
some branch of that tree. 

While most anthropologists con¬ 
cede a common ancestor is probable, 
Wallace's research finds Eve only 
200,000 years old, and traditional re¬ 
search suggests people have been 
around 1.6 million years. q 

—Jessica Bell 





Dunk Tank 
Hot Dog Cart 
Cotton Candy 
Helium & Balloons 

Photo Buttons 
& Mirrors ^ 



Spin Art 
Tent Canopies 
Popcorn Machines 
I Sno-kone Machines 

742-6543 
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M l PLANTS FOR THE SOUTHWEST 

III A SPECIALTY NURSERY 

EXOTIC DESERT PATIO PLANTS 
MEXICO • SOUTH AMERICA • AFRICA 
SHADE CLOTH FOR HOME AND GARDEN 

THURS-SAT HOURS TUCSON TIME (WE OPEN. WE CLOSE 1 ) 50 E BLACKLIDGE 628-8773 



Give Flowers 
To Someone 
Special ... 
Yourself! 

Garden Flower Shop 
features locally grown 
Sweet Peas, Freesia & 

Iris as well as a nice 
selection of potted herbs. 
Stop in today & treat 
Yourself to a hunch! 



ARDEN FLOWER SHOT D) 

f 2^)36 \ STONE (602) 623-^483 A 


STARR NURSERY 

SPECIALIST IN UNIQUE, ARID ADAPTED LANDSCAPE PLANTS 
•DESIGN ‘CONSULTATION 



Plants including 
a wide variety of 
penstemon, 
salvia, and 
evening primrose. 


Oenothera speciosa 

50 East Blacklidge Tucson. Arizona 85705 628-8773/743-7052 W-Sat 10-4 
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NOTES 



® Annual cost to the Israeli treasury 
of guarding Ariel Sharon's East 
Jerusalem home: $850,000 

H Percentage of land in the West 
Bank that is owned by Israelis: 40 

■ Average yearly number of violent 
demonstrations since 1982 by 
Palestinians under Israeli occupa¬ 
tion: 3,000 

Percentage of 1988 U.S. foreign 
economic help for Israel, Egypt, 
and the Philippines: 68 
Number of candidates in the 
Philippines' January regional 
elections who were murdered 
during the campaign: 39 

■ Number of privately owned ma¬ 
chine guns in the United States: 
183,895 

B Percentage of Southern house¬ 
holds that own guns: 54 
Rank of Miami in prune juice 
consumption per household: 1 
Number of Americans 65 or older 
who are arrested each day for 
drunkenness and disorderlv con¬ 
duct: 63 

Number of Soviet sites that have 
had the word “Brezhnev" remov¬ 
ed from their name this year: 4 
Price of perestroika button from a 
Moscow street vendor: $1.60 
Percentage of an Olympic gold 
medal that is gold: 3 


Value of a B-l bomber's weight in 
silver, expressed as a percentage 
of an actual bomber's cost: 6 

■ Amount the Army is spending on 
1,100 canvas and plastic decoy M- 
1 tanks: $3,630,000 

■ Number of toll-free calls received 
by the Army's spy informant 
hotline in the past year: 19,000 
Percentage of contributors to 
George Bush's 1988 campaign 
who gave $250 or more: 25 
Percentage of contributors to 
Jesse Jackson’s campaign who 
did: 9 

Percentage of black voters who 
consider George Bush the "crazi¬ 
est" candidate: 13 
Number of American blacks who 
commit suicide each year (per 
100,000): 6 

Number of whites: 13 
Percentage of Americans who 


rank the stock-market crash as 
the most important problem fac¬ 
ing America today: 2 
Percentage of United States 1988 
budget that will be spent servic¬ 
ing its debt: 20 
Percentage of Mexico's 1988 
budget that will be spent servic¬ 
ing its debt: 31 

Average number of attempts a 
Mexican makes before success¬ 
fully crossing the U.S. border and 
landing a job: 3 

Percentage of the top sixty Re¬ 
publican presidential aides who 
are black or Hispanic: 0 
Percentage who are white males: 
87 

Estimated number of employees 
on the congressional payroll who 
are relatives of representatives or 
senators: 74 

Number of leeches sold last year 


to American surgeons and hr Ap , 
tals by Leeches USA: 10/J00 

P Pounds of pesticide produced n, 
America each year (per capita; 

11 

■ Estimated number of styrofoarr 
cups an American uses each vea r 
100 

■ Percentage of the cargo shipped 
from the Port of New York that ;s 
wastepapen 45 

g Amount spent by South Korea in 
1986 for American wastepaper 
$103,539,420 

■ Amount spent by Americans in 
adoption fees for South Korean 
babies: $31,270,000 
Percentage of the foreign babies 
adopted by Americans that come 
from Africa: 1 

p Number of contestants in the 
Guinea-Bissau National AIDS 
Song Contest: 23 

■ Number of reported cases of 
AIDS in Guinea-Bissau: 16 

■ Percentage of Africa that is wil¬ 
derness: 30 

■ Percentage of North America that 
is: 36 

■ Number of moose that have used 
the Anchorage moose underpass 
since it opened last fall: 6 

Copyright 1988, by Harper's Magazine. 

All rights reserved. 
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TIGHT LINES 

FLYFISHING 

TUCSON'S ONLYCOMPLETE 
FLYFISHING SHOP 
An authorized C>f<VlS Dealer 

• Let us help you plan your fishing trip 
toanydesthation 

Mon-Sd 10cm-6pm 


T1GH1UNES FLYFISHING, INC. • 4444 E. GRANT RD. • SUITE 113 • TUCSON, AZ. • 85712 • (602)322-9444 
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4340 N. Campbell, Suite 72 
St. Philip's Plaza • 299-8260 
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2930 E. BROADWAY 
602-325-5582 


Palace 


Beautiful ethnic clothing 
Mexican occasional dresses 
Imported tapestries and gifts from 
Latin America and all over the world! 


El Mercado de Boutiques 
Broadway at Wilmot • 748-0817 


Plaza Palomino 

Swan at Ft. Lowell • 325-6411 


WILD 


THINGS 

-LIKE EXOTIC GIFTS, SAVAGE FILMS, 
IMPORTED FOODS AND WILDLIFE 
FROM AROUND THE WORLD. 

the international 
WILDLIFE MUSEUM 
4800 West Gates Pass Road 
(602)624-4024 


Sin Vacas. 
Gateway to 
the best views 
in town. 

Estate-sized lots from the 
50’s nestled against the 
Coronado National Forest for 
the ultimate in privacy and 
natural beauty. Deer and 
Bighorn sheep still graze these 
hills, and the views are a 
kaleidoscope of mountain, 
lush desert, and magnificent 
city lights. 

Call Nelson Howell or Rob 
Peetz, Estes Realtors®, at 
742-4682 for your private 
showing, or visit us between 
11 & 5 every day except 
Wednesday. 


SIN VACAS 


SKYLINE 


Our Town 

"Our saguaros always seem to disappear 
when the bulldozers move in and I think we 
would all regret it deeply if this situation oc¬ 
curred to any area adjacent to or within the Sa- 
guaro National Monument. Once the bulldozers 
come in, it's awfully hard to stop them.... 

"I have watched the saguaro die where 
years ago they lived in great health and profu¬ 
sion. The death always seems to start when man 
begins to build roads, houses and so forth in 
their midst." 

— Sen. Barry Goldwater, in letters zoritten in 1970 


WELCOME TO THE 
NFL, SUCKERS 

"Broadcasters almost certainly will treat Tucson 
like a far suburb of Phoenix, predicts Val Pinchbeck 
the NFL's director of broadcasting. And that means 
that Old Pueblans, who have only a microscopic 
chance of actually getting tickets to a Cardinals 
game, will be treated just like hometown fans 
They'll get stuck watching the Cardinals [hardly a 
gridiron powerhouse] every Sunday. They'll miss 
out on big AFC games when the Cards play at home 
and they'll miss out on big NFC games nearly all the 
time."— New Times, Jan. 27,1988. 
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How did we 
manage to 
build such an 
ugly city in 
such a beautiful 
place? 

By Lawrence W. Cheek 

Photography by 
Michael Lyon 
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Tucson architect James Gresham 
remembers a related thought. In De¬ 
cember of 1986 he was giving a talk on 
the city's architecture at a rubber- 
chicken lunch with the Tucson Trade 
Bureau. He began with a slide of San 
Xavier del Bac. "Tucson is the only 
North American city I know of," 
Gresham said, "where the earliest ex¬ 
ample of architecture is also the best." 

There were no arguments, no 
murmurs of dissent. None of the busi¬ 
nesspeople at that lunch thought it 
odd that a pile of baroque exuberance, 
built of mud by itinerant craftsmen 
laboring more than a thousand miles 
from anything they might have recog¬ 
nized as civilization, had survived 200 
years to stand, by acclamation, as a 
sprawling, prosperous city's finest 
building. 

What an indictment! 

We have built an ugly city. People 
have been saying so for more than a 


century, and we're not even irritated 
or defensive about it. 

By now everyone's stumbled onto 
J. Ross Browne's withering travelogue 
of Tucson in 1864: "dingy...barren of 
verdure...grimly desolate. This, at 
least, is no big deal; Browne was see¬ 
ing a Mexican frontier town through 
gringo eyes, and he didn't understand 
it. 

In 1922, Prentice Duell, a Tuc¬ 
sonan who had gone on to teach archi¬ 
tecture at the University of Illinois, re¬ 
turned for a visit and said some nice 
things about a few buildings. He also 
warned architects not to come here. In 
The Western Architect , he wrote: "The 
situation today, though decidedly 
improved, is still disheartening 
enough to a trained architect who at¬ 
tempts active practice because of the 
persistent negation of architectural 
taste on the part of the people and the 
almost complete isolation of the field." 

In 1962, then-Mayor Lew Davis 
gave Speedway its enduring sobri¬ 
quet, "the ugliest street in the U.S." 
Eight years later. Life magazine cele¬ 
brated that fact in a roundup of hide¬ 
ous American streets entitled "Look 
Down, Look Down That Loathesome 
Road." Tucson seemed almost to rel¬ 
ish its infamy. The Arizona Daily Star 
huffed that it, not Davis, had first 
crowned Speedway the king of blight. 
We locals, whenever we took our 
guests for a drive, always related 
some version of the story: "Life maga¬ 
zine says this is the ugliest street in the 
world." The visitors seldom dis¬ 
agreed. 

In 1969, the Department of Hous¬ 
ing and Urban Development surveyed 
Tucsonans on the city's visual envi¬ 
ronment. The report concluded: 
"Tucson is a city of low imageability, 
difficult to describe as to form, and 
dominated by the beauty of its sur¬ 
rounding natural environment. When 
asked to describe the city as a whole, 
respondents...used words such as 
'spread out,' 'formless,' 'haphazard' 
and 'dreary'." 

In 1984, the American Institute of 
Architects (AIA) magazine Archi¬ 
tecture visited Tucson and reported: 
"With a few exceptions, like the tile- 
domed Pima County Courthouse, the 
buildings [downtown] seem inter- 
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ayor Tom Volgy remembers the morn¬ 
ing that a building broke his heart. 

It was last May. He was walkmg 
from his campus office up University 
Boulevard to get a cup of coffee when 
he saw that work on the eighty-year- 
old Greek Revival church, known in 

its old age as the Stray Cat nightclub 

finally was finished. The work of 
demolition. He stood and stared at the 

bare earth. ,_ 

"I hadn't realized until then, when 

it was completely gone, how really 
painful it was," he says. "We should 
Lve put a lot more fight into saving it 
But at the same time, we have to ask 
ourselves: What is it that we're fading 
fo Hpvelop in the modem city that 
causes the loss of one old building to 

be so painful to the community. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE STRIP CITY 


If you are thinking of the culture of 
cities, forget about the damn motor cars 
and plan a city on the human scale for lov¬ 
ers and friends. If you think of them first , 
the culture will come by itself, and in the 
end, even the motor car will be taken care 
of. 

—Historian and critic Lewis 
Mumford, speaking to the 1961 AIA 
convention in Philadelphia. 

Tucson established the pattern 
that would beget the strip city genera¬ 
tions before the damn motor car was 
invented. It involves the Gadsden Pur¬ 
chase of 1853, the U.S. Homestead Act 
of 1862 and an official survey of the 
townsite in 1872. 

What happened in this chain of 
events was that an American town 
plan was superimposed on the old 
Spanish/Mexican presidio—a north- 
south, square-mile grid that didn't 
nod to the topographic features of the 
area—the mountains or the Santa 
Cruz River. The section lines became 
the main streets: The northernmost 
boundary of the two-square-mile 
townsite of Tucson became Speed¬ 
way; the southernmost was 22nd 
Street. As the town grew, commercial 
enterprise began to cluster along these 
arteries. And by the time city planning 
came along in the 1930s, the momen¬ 
tum of the city as a rectilinear organ¬ 
ism was too strong to be turned back. 

Don Bufkin, a historian and car- 
tographer who worked in the city 
planning department through the 
1950s, recalls failed efforts to break up 
the strips. In 1959, he says, the joint 
city-county plan tried to create "inten¬ 
sive commercial uses" at major inter¬ 
sections with less intensive uses, like 
apartments, in between. What hap* 
pened then, Bufkin says, is that the 


jazz playing around them—the barrel- 
vault skylights colliding in space, the 
pop-art glass elevator, the kaleido¬ 
scopic water show. Sure, this is R e ta,j 
High Kitsch, and it says nothing about 
the desert. But at least it's alive with 
drama and energy. Which of our mu¬ 
nicipal buildings, museums, churches 
or workplaces exudes as much Archi¬ 
tecture Power? 

The more complicated issue 
Volgy raises is not a matter of individ¬ 
ual buildings, but of the whole urban 
fabric. A city doesn't become beauti¬ 
ful, or livable, just because a few g 00 d 
buildings are sprinkled about. Philip 
Johnson, Luis Barragan and I. M. P e i 
each could do a building on Speed¬ 
way, and it wouldn't redeem the 
street. Many issues weave through the 
fabric. The character of neighbor¬ 
hoods. Street landscaping. Bus stops. 
Downtown as a symbolic heart and a 
place for people. The relationships 
among walkers, drivers, streets and 
buildings. The preservation of history. 
A sense of place. 

Why have we blown it so badly? 


Broadway Village 


changeable with those in Rochester, 
N.Y., or Knoxville, Tenn." Most re¬ 
cently, in January of this year, a Los 
Angeles Times writer described Tucson 
as "a scab of strip malls, mini-storage 
units, condo projects and tacky trailer 
courts spreading across the dry skin of 
the desert." 

The quick answer to Volgy's ques- 
tion—"What is it that we're failing to 
develop?"—comes easily. We're not 
developing great buildings, works of 
architecture that raise our emotional 
temperature or focus the community's 
pride or illustrate profound new 
truths about how human beings 


should live in the desert. 

What public buildings have w 
acquired in the last fifty years that w 
would show to a visitor? The Tucso 
Museum of Art? City Hall? The Inte 
national Wildlife Museum? Hell, tf 
best public space in Tucson today 
the central court in Tucson Mall, tf 
product of a Cleveland develop* 
whose only interest in this city is sucl 
ing money out of it. Next time you'i 
in the neighborhood, wander in an 
take a bench by the mall's main foui 
tain. Notice how people sit there fc 
hours. They may not be architectui 
buffs, but they're digging all the visui 


Tucson Mall 
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property owners next to the conuner- 

zones would petition for strip 
shopping centers of their own, argu- 
ins that it would be a "logical exten¬ 
sion" of the plan. And the cancer of 
strip zoning metastasized. 

The population boom fueled the 
strips. Between 1950 and 1970, urban 
T U cson nearly tripled in population 
(from 122,764 to 330,000), and that 
meant money to be made—fast. Few 
people talked aesthetics. In 1965, the 
UA College of Architecture chal¬ 
lenged the Speedway Merchants As¬ 
sociation to beautify just one block, 
wagering that it would catch on. The 
association figured it might be good 
PR, at least, to try. They hired architect 
Robert Swaim for a cost-conscious re¬ 
design of three wretched storefronts 
in the 4600 block: a carpet store, a bar 
and an auction house. 

In a few months, Swaim came 
back with drawings and a cost esti¬ 
mate of $14,000. The property owner 
said she wasn't about to pay for it. 
Two of the three businesses said they 
weren't interested either. The associa¬ 
tion thought it was a swell plan, but 
didn't see how it could sponsor such a 
project. The beautification of Speed¬ 
way died an orphan's death. 

Even in less volatile times, the na¬ 
ture of a commercial strip does not 
encourage good design. An architect 
designing a store on a street where 
people walk has to sweat the details— 
intimate things such as the texture of a 
wall or the framing of a window. The 
same architect, designing for a strip 
where people whisk by at forty-five 
miles an hour, has different concerns: 
a bold gesture to attract attention 
(usually a loud, colorful sign; occa¬ 
sionally an odd building shape) and 
plenty of visible parking. The build- 
ings, signs and traffic signals all 
clamor for attention. Warren Ander¬ 
son, a retired UA art professor, has a 
good description of the effect. "So 
much chaos," he says, "that even the 
chaos becomes monotonous." 

Tucson's first shopping center, in¬ 
terestingly, struggled against the 
grain of the strip city. Broadway Vil¬ 
lage, designed in 1940 by Josias T. 
Joesler, is an anomaly, a pedestrian 
refuge in a flood of motor cars. 

Broadway Village is not a great 
work of architecture. But it is intimate 


rather than bold, quirky in ways that 
can t be divined through the wind¬ 
shield of a car speeding by. The walls 
feature half a dozen different brick or 
tile treatments, then there's that silly 
stuccoed rotunda and a profusion of 
arches and bay windows that exist for 
no reason other than that they sprang 
h> the architect in a daydream. The 
( ars are all shooed away to park in 
, k' under olive trees, and the village 
,s indeed a place "on the human scale 
,,r lovers and friends." The unlovely 
’ 'opping strips that followed it, from 
u * d * <- 1 9 40s to today, instead reacted 
'I*. ** 1< ‘ m(,s t economical form to the 
(lr *<ite of the automobile. 



THE SECOND-CITY SYNDROME 

/ think people move here to get away 
from things. 

_Gary Gisselman, artistic direc¬ 
tor, Arizona Theatre Company. 

When we look around and are 
bored by architecture, we figure we're 
the victims of boring architects. Often 
that's true. More often the architect 
himself is the tool of a client who 
doesn't care. And Tucson s nature as a 
laid-back burg where there's money to 
be made attracts just that sort of client. 

Nicholas Sakellar, an architect 


who moved here from Cleveland in 
1948, recalls the boom years of the '50s 
and '60s in no great cheer. "Outside of 
government work and schools, ninety 
percent of our clients were out-of- 
town developers who simply wanted 
buildings that would amortize in four 
or five years. They didn't have any 
wish to make this a distinguished 
town. It was very discouraging." 

Philip Dinsmore of Architecture 
One says that this parade of unin¬ 
spired, speculative buildings had a 
numbing effect on the next generation 
of design. "When we started the firm 
[in 1970], everybody's idea of what 


belonged here was background build¬ 
ings: desert tones, not much detail, 
simple forms. The clients who came in 
our doors all wanted something like 
that. The best things I could do in the 
early '70s was take them to other cities 
and let them see some more dramatic 
architecture. Actually, we didn't have 
enough money to do very much of 
that, so we spent a lot of time sitting 
down with them and going through 
magazines." 

The trouble with us Tucsonans as 
clients is that we didn't move here 
with the dream of building a great 
city. We came, fleeing snowplows. We 
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Pima Savings 


United Bank 


Arizona Bank Plaza 


came, figuring to pump up our careers 
a bit, then sail on to Phoenix or South¬ 
ern California. We came, planning to 
invest in the boom and retire in Fat 
City. Or we came, bewitched by sun¬ 
sets, mountains and desert, and fig¬ 
ured that architecture was scarcely 
relevant in the face of all that natural 
beauty. 

We're a branch-office city. Corpo¬ 
rations pump money into their head¬ 
quarters, looking for a strong image 
and a high profile. The boondocks are 
less important. We don't have many 
headquarters, and those that are here 


haven't exactly chosen to serve as 
lights in the wilderness. Look at John 
Mascarella's 1986 headquarters for 
Pima Savings, a five-story building 
that fusses and fidgets but finally 
comes off as nothing more than a dull 
gray box. 

And finally, as much as we love to 
wallow in our supposed moral and in¬ 
tellectual superiority over The Blob, 
the fact is that Phoenix runs the bank. 
For fifty years most of the money and 
power in the state has resided there. 
That has translated not into a better 
city, but into higher expectations at 
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st for speculative buildings. As 
^rVnt Davis, ex-city councilman and 
x ecutive director of the Southern Ari¬ 
zona AIA says, "Phoenix has tended 
? [0 get the granite developers—and 
until very recently, we've gotten 
stucco." 


death downtowh 

The Pioneer International Hotel will 
emerge from a $1 million face-lifting proj¬ 
ect in the next few months sporting a neiv 
i m ge , a new name , and looking somewhat 
younger than its 47 years. 

—The Arizona Daily Star, 1975 

Was the Star daft? If not, it was the 
naive victim of the public relations 
engine of Allan Elias, mystery devel¬ 
oper. Elias didn't kill downtown 
Tucson by himself, but he did slam the 
coffin shut, pounded in the nails, then 
skipped to California. 

Downtown's illness had started 
two decades earlier, as the strip city 
slowly began sucking its blood. The 
prescription, as in so many American 
cities, was urban renewal. 

It's become fashionable, in these 
preservationist times, to condemn 
Tucson's urban renewal program of 
the 1960s as the wrong treatment for 
the patient. Even Dinsmore, who had 
a role in the renewing, regrets it today. 
"There was a soul that the old part of 
the city had, and it was just torn out," 
he says. 

It's clear enough that Tucson's 
urban renewal program was not ex¬ 
actly visionary. A publicity booklet, 
published by the city in 1961, com¬ 
plained that the nineteenth-century 
adobe row houses scheduled for 
demolition "are built too near prop¬ 
erty lines with little or no front or side 
yards." This, of course, was the Medi¬ 
terranean tradition, transmitted by the 
Mexican pioneers who settled Tucson, 
and it is a perfect architectural form in 
a hot, arid land. This we now realize. 

But most of these houses were di¬ 
lapidated (98.9 percent were rated 
"substandard" and only 37 percent 
were owner-occupied), and it is hard, 
even in hindsight, to imagine a pro¬ 
gram that would have rehabilitated 
the neighborhood without unabashed 
gentrification. Urban renewal was not 
so much evil as inevitable, and what 
replaced the old barrio was not so 
much a failure as it was short of inspi¬ 
ration. 

The two projects that followed the 
bulldozer were La Placita and the 
Tucson Convention Center. Stroll 
around them on a weekday, and you 
see them functioning well as the heart 
°1 a city. People lounge around the 
grassy knolls, their shoes kicked off, 
taking the noonday sun. Lawyers and 
reporters and conventioneers queue 
U P to taco stands and go eat under a 
shade tree. The trouble is that this only 
goes on forty hours a week. After the 
usiness day ends, La Placita is as 
ead as the moons of Mars. The Con- 


vention Center draws traffic after 

dark, but that's all it is-traffic. People 

H T,r b , y . C f r ' funnel into the Music 

later Ihe 3nd tWO hours 

later they zip straight home. 

s partly a problem of design 

ansmore's U Placita is intriguing; 

t s fun to wander around and get loft 

Its three-dimensional maze. But it 

turns in on itself, uninvitingly-pass it 

on the north or east sides, and what 
you see is walls and loading docks, 
the three Community Center build¬ 
ings locally designed by Cain, Nel¬ 
son Wares, Cook, are of a style that 
might be called Forgettable Formal¬ 
ism. They're competent but generic. 
1 1 mterior spaces are rational but not 
joyful. No frontier of architecture was 
challenged here. 

While urban renewal added some 
utility to downtown, Elias' pernicious 

projects of the mid-1970s subtracted 
life. 


The Pioneer Hotel had been a 
downtown landmark since 1928. It 
had a stunning Spanish Colonial Re¬ 
vival portal and an air of unpreten¬ 
tious dignity. Elias slapped a cheap 
International Style business suit on it, 
rendering it indistinguishable from a 
thousand other mid-rise spec office 
buildings from Oxnard to Newark. If 
you look at the corners, you can still 
see the old hotel's twisting pilasters 
shooting up to a crown of Corinthian 
capitals. The reskinning job was so 
cheap that Elias didn't even bother to 
remove these now-incongruous re¬ 
minders of more gracious times. 

The Arizona Bank Plaza was 
worse, if only because a bad big build¬ 
ing is more destructive than a bad 
small building. This was another ch- 
eapie ($10 million in 1975), devoid of 
color, character or grace. Yet, because 
Elias was investing in downtown at a 


e when everyone else was backing 
he enjoyed uncritical press. The 
■son Citizen gushed over the Ari- 
ia Bank Plaza's "sensation of 
ifting...the office tower is literally 
;ed into the air...the ground floor 
>ns up and makes room for foun¬ 
ts, shrubs, sack lunches and march- 
bands." No such urban delights 
terialized. The twenty-two-story 
k looming over the "plaza" on con- 
e stilts makes it an uneasy place to 
er. The building seems to say, 
ove it, you insignificant little turd, 
'11 fall on you." 

Why did Elias wish such exe- 
ale monsters on Tucson? He s no- 
ere to be found, and the Tucson 
a that executed the Arizona Bank 
za (Friedman, Keim & McFerron) 
lined City Magazine's request for 
interview. But the reason is clear 
,ugh: Elias and his architects didn't 
any better because they didn't have 
There was no first-class office 
lding here in 1975, no high stan- 
d to compete with. Elias built the 
est thing in town, and that was 

Tirade later came the United 
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Cool seats in the summer are sure to make you 
happy! SHEEPSKIN SEAT COVERS, the real 
thing...not unacceptable, synthetic imitations, 
keep your seat cool in the summer and warm in 
the winter! We have Tucson s most extensive 
selections ... Several styles and colors to choose 
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Your car's paint job 
can fade quickly during 
the hot Arizona 
summer. The only 
acceptable solution to 
this problem is a car 
cover. We have several 
styles and types 

from $ 39 95 


The summer sun plays 
havoc with your leather 
or vinyl dashboard. A 
custom-fitted dash 
cover can prevent 
cracking and 
discoloration ... and 
dresses up your car. 
Custom made 

from $ 29 95 


• Performance Tires and Custom Wheels. 

•Shocks and Suspension Modification 

• Spoilers • Bras • Lights * Mats. 

• Escort and Passport Radar Detectors. 

— plus hundreds of other uniquely special 
products for your car. 
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Bank Tower, a little taller (twenty- 
three stories), and a lot more expen¬ 
sive ($30 million). And it's certainly a 
more likable building. Its blue and 
pale pink granite surfaces acknowl¬ 
edge its old adobe neighbors, and its 
profile, while too stocky to be called 
graceful, is at least a more entertaining 
probe in the city's skyline than the tall 
slabs around it. 

What this tower still hasn't done 
for downtown, however, is stimulate 
life where the building meets the 
street. 

William Mosher, executive direc¬ 
tor of the Downtown Development 
Corp., spends his creased-brow time 
pondering life and death in the city s 
heart. On a warm winter morning, he 
walks around the United Bank 
Tower's base and sees death: No shop 
windows. No sidewalk on the Con¬ 
gress Street side. A dark, gloomy, al¬ 
most sinister arcade on the Church 
Street side. And it hasn't pumped new 
life into the city's heart. 

"It's commonly thought that 
people don't come downtown because 
it's hard to park, and then you have to 
walk several blocks," Mosher says. 
"But the problem is more one of per¬ 
ception. Are the two blocks from a 
parking place to an event visually in¬ 
teresting? Are they perceived to be 
safe? Is there a festive atmosphere? 
Look at those stanchions on the 
tower—they were designed to hang 
banners. But the city's new sign code 
doesn't allow banners downtown! 
What we need is to adopt a mall men¬ 
tality, where, after all, people are will¬ 
ing to walk long distances—because 
there's a lot of visual interest, a lot of 
activity and a lot of people." 

THE FAILURE AT THE UNIVERSITY 

If they really believed all this BS 
about excellence , then they would insist 
on excellence in campus architecture and 
environmental design. 

—Robert McConnell, professor 
and former dean of the UA College of 
Architecture. 

Walk onto the UA campus from 
the west end, at the gate at Park Ave¬ 
nue and University. Everything you 
see dates from the 1890s to the 1930s. 
Look at the relationships of the build¬ 
ings to each other: a stately procession 
gathered and focused by Old Main. 
The concept goes back to Thomas 
Jefferson's "academical village" at the 
University of Virginia. The buildings 
are all clad in the same red brick, and 
most speak in the same Collegiate 
Romanesque grammar—although 
they are different enough from each 
other that monotony isn't a problem. 

This west end illustrates how a 
university can nourish good architec¬ 
ture and public places. A campus is a 
self-contained community without 
many of the problems of a real city. It 
makes all its own rules; it does not suf¬ 
fer speculative development. It can 


control or even banish motorized traf¬ 
fic. And so it could be a source of m 
spiration for the city around it 

Could be, but isn't. After World 
War II, the university steamrolled 
north, east and south with a collection 
of impersonal, brick-clad filing cabi¬ 
nets to contain its classrooms, labs, 
books, students, professors and bu¬ 
reaucrats. Many opportunities to cre¬ 
ate lively outdoor spaces among the 
buildings were ignored. Of the post¬ 
war campus' fifty-odd buildings, just 
two are of real distinction: the Main 
Library, by Friedman, Keim & McFer- 
ron; and Flandrau Planetarium, by 
Blanton & Co. 

In a remarkable document issued 
by the campus Planning Services De¬ 
partment in December, the university 
sort of kicks its own keister: "The 
1960s buildings all utilized symmetri¬ 
cal massing, some as high as eight sto¬ 
ries, in brick and many with precast 
concrete detailing. Outdoor areas 
were similarly formalized...a number 
of buildings were placed in the middle 
of sites with little or no planning for 
horizontal expansion, interconnecting 
open space systems or future circula¬ 
tion. This area remains a most disap¬ 
pointing section of campus." 

McConnell thinks he knows why. 
"Part of it was that the people in 
charge, by and large, were from the 
sciences. Buildings were seen as ob¬ 
jects of utility, rather than things that 
had spirit. There has also been an eco¬ 
nomic, logistic and political expedi¬ 
ence: They won't take risks." 

Architects who have designed 
buildings for UA tend to come away 
feeling like they've been nibbled to 
death by ducks. They aren't anxious to 
talk about it on the record for fear of 
annoying a huge client. Privately, they 
describe a labyrinthine process of de¬ 
sign review in which their plans go to 
a dozen different bureaucracies— 
planning, risk management, grounds- 
keeping, plumbing, etc.—and each 
bureaucrat must raise objections to 
justify his existence. The buildings 
tend to look as though they're de¬ 
signed by committee, and in effect 
they are. 

However, several architects say 
they see a new dawn on campus. For 
the first time, national heavyweights 
are being hired—for example, Hardy, 
Holzman, Pfeiffer Associates of New 
York is doing the new Fine Arts com¬ 
plex. And there is at least talk now of 
the art of architecture. 

"The buildings should reflect the 
quality and vitality of the university/ 
says Michael Haggans, the director of 
planning services since 1986. "In it s 
time and place. Old Main did that. It 
staked out the aspirations of the uni 
versity." Haggans, who is respected in 
the local design community, says he is 
committed to a new generation et 
buildings that does the same for the 
modern university. He promises a 
campus that will be "more exciting# 
more friendly, more urban." W e U set 
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THE SHAM OF REVIVALISM 

It's a symptom of a people who've 
gone intellectually flabby. 

—Tucson architect Judith Chafee 

In the 1970s, gatherings of archi¬ 
tects everywhere began to resonate 
with a new buzzword: Regionalism. 

It was a reaction to the Interna¬ 
tional Style, which had theorized that 
an office building in Hong Kong 
should be interchangeable with one in 
Houston—a bizarre notion that has 
done as much aesthetic damage to the 
world's cities as any war. The overdue 
ethic of regionalism held that architec¬ 


ture should respond to the history, 
culture, climate and land around it. 
Most architects happily embraced it; 
they were as bored with boxes as we 
were. 

In Tucson, some architects indeed 
grappled with regional issues such as 
the effects of intense sunlight and 
shadow, and even the ineffable mood 
of the land itself. Chafee's houses are 
unmistakably creatures of the desert. 
Gresham turned out a remarkable 
Western Savings branch at Broadway 
and Camino Seco that addressed the 
plague of the strip city, a "regional" 
problem that few other architects have 
braved up to. In 1974, Bill Hubartt and 
Jerry Roberson created an exemplary 


essay in regionalism at 3310 E. 2nd St., 
a small condo complex that looks back 
to the hot Mediterranean for its plan 
(eight living units clustered around an 
oasis-like courtyard). The complex 
echoes the desert's own severe angu¬ 
larity and borrows Tumacacori s 
semicircular pediment in a friendly 
nod to history. 

These are the exceptions. Since 
1970, most "regionalism" in Tucson 
has been played out as revivalism. 
Developers and architects have fes 
tooned houses, churches, shopping 
centers and office buildings with a 
grab bag of "Spanish" arches, col¬ 
umns, tiles and bell towers. The idea 
has been to establish a stylistic contin 


uum that links the modem > 
its early revivalist monuments (the 
1928 courthouse, the 1900 Steinfeld 
Mansion), which in turn recall the 
Spanish missions. 

This isn't indefensible, although it 
is the shallowest form of regionalism 
It addresses architecture as a matter of 
Qjriamentation, rather than as a set of 
more serious concerns. What is inde¬ 
fensible is how badly if s been done. 
The earlier revivals were respectful 
interpretations of the past; the present 
one is artless caricature. Look at that 
new shopping center in the 2900 block 
of East Broadway, for example. 
What's that three-tiered tower for, and 
why does it have the proportions of a 
bad pagoda? Does this place have 
even the slightest Spanish or Mexican 
ambiance about it? 

Architects and developers haven't 
been pushing this stuff on an unwill¬ 
ing public, however. Architecture, 
more than any other art, responds to 
the marketplace, and the market has 
clamored for revivalism. Three years 
ago, the Rev. Todd O'Leary, pastor of 
St. Thomas the Apostle Catholic 
Church, polled 200 families in the par¬ 
ish, asking what they wanted in their 
new church building. "I can't recall a 
single person not wanting Spanish 
Colonial architecture," O'Leary says. 
(They got it—the new church, by Sear- 
ick Architects & Engineers, is the most 
unabashedly revivalist building in 
Tucson yet. It's also one of the few that 
qualifies as serious and thoughtful 
design.) 

Several people—architects, histo¬ 
rians, cultural anthropologists and a 
certain regional architecture critic- 
have been pondering the reasons for 
this revival, and we have a kind of 
broad consensus. James W. Byrkit, a 
historian at Northern Arizona Univer¬ 
sity, has traced it back as far as the 
"neo-mission cult" in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia at the turn of the century. 

Byrkit says that railroad and real 
estate interests of that time hatched a 
shamelessly romantic image to attract 
the newcomers, who eagerly bought 
into the mythology. The uprooted 
lemmings who flocked to the coast 
needed some instant cultural legacy, 
he says, and what could be more mov¬ 
ing, more heroic than "the romance ot 
Noble Savages living under the p a ' 
tronage of kindly priests in the genteel 
atmosphere of gracious dons and re¬ 
fined Castilian households." Spanish 
architecture was an affirmation that 
they were not coming to some bar 
baric shore—and, says Byrkit, K ^ 
absolutely the same impulse at vV ° r 
today." 

There is a McDonald's in Ann A 
bor, Michigan, that illustrates a 
derful point about communities a v - 

their architecture. A franchi*^ 
wanted to put up one of the stands 
buildings at the edge of a hi stov^ 
neighborhood. Naturally, the a J ‘ irn 
bells rang. And then a funnV thu ^ 
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happened. Instead of killing the project, the neigh¬ 
bors and the city persuaded McDonald's to design a 
high-quality, contextual building. The result, a little 
jewel with stained glass windows and a playfully 
gothic mood, is known locally as "St. Mac's." Re¬ 
portedly it does a great business, and has won na¬ 
tional acclaim. 

Volgy thinks we're on the verge of beginning to 
do such things in Tucson. For example, he says, 
there were the Chevron people who came to the City 
Council in January, asking for a variance so they 
could put up their standard red-and-blue sign on 
new gas station on Tanque Verde Road—a desig¬ 
nated "scenic route." The council said no. "They 
were just appalled," Volgy says. "But I think the 
message is going out that we now care a lot more 
[about design issues] than historically we have." 

Volgy says that what Tucson now needs is an 
environment in which good design is expected, 
even demanded. He thinks municipal government 
has a role to play—it can hold builders' feet to the 
fire where there is a rezoning or variance or devel¬ 
opment bonding authority being sought. He thinks 
the Chevron episode was a very small victory, but 
roll up enough of these small victories and it be¬ 
comes a snowball. 

"A lot of architects I know do a great deal of 
grumbling privately about the way the city looks," 
Volgy says. "I don't know how much they do with 
their clients. I think we've got to create the kind of 
environment where a developer or a manufacturing 
operation comes in and sees that design is an impor¬ 
tant issue in Tucson, and realizes he'd better spend a 
little more time getting an architect who's going to 
focus on it. If we can convince people that what they 
do ultimately links into the public interest, and that 
in the long run suits their private interest, then we'll 
have a handle on it." 

There is some cause for optimism, some recent 
buildings that the city can feel good about Loews 
Ventana Canyon is a stunning complement to its 
site, a big 400-room resort that slips into the foothills 
with unprecedented grace. (The design itself is 
hardly unprecedented, though: FHMB Architects of 
San Francisco pulled a brazen ripoff of Frank Lloyd 
Wright 7 s unbuilt San Marcos hotel.) 

The quality of spec office buildings is improv¬ 
ing, at least on the high end: The United Bank 
Tower, Williams Centre and Gateway Plaza are all 
much better than their predecessors. Dinsmore, 
whose firm designed the first two office buildings at 
Williams Centre says that Tucson's size and increas¬ 
ing commercial importance is attracting a better 
breed of client. "We'd been doing (spec) buildings at 
$22 to $32 a square foot, and then the Hartford com¬ 
pany came in and spent $48 for the shell on that first 
building at Williams Centre. It's a different class of 
architecture." 

Will it snowball? One hopes. Still, remember 
that there have been good buildings in the past that 
tailed to start something rolling. Sakellar's Wilmot 
Library remains the best project city government 
has yet commissioned, and it was completed thirty- 
bvo years ago. 

That environment of expectation Volgy de¬ 
scribes hasn't matured yet. We still don t believe 
We L ever have a better building than San Xavier. 
Nobody's asked for one. For pete's sake, nobody's 
even asked the county to get off its butt and land- 
^ape the Golf Links parkway. 

It may be too narrow to say that people get the 

md of architecture they deserve. We do get the 

^ n d °f city we're willing to tolerate. LI 

was the architecture critic for the 
nine years and is an honorary mem- 
institute of Architects. 
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' ucson Citizen for 
er of the American j 
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Eclectic? Perhaps. 
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selection of genuine 
Panama hats in the Southwest. 
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May 31st thru October 1st. 
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Old Town Artisans, 
year round. 
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•Western and Contemporary Art 
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• State Park Museum 

• Historical and Archaeological Exhibits 
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SHRIVER 
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BOX 4063-TUBAC, AZ, 85646 

(602)398-21^2 


Highest quality 
furniture & folk art from 
Santa Fe & Taos, featuring 
Taos Furniture* 

& Taos Country Furniture*. 
Many other unique items 
including painted 
trasteros by Jim Wagner 
& carved coyotes 
by Max Alvarez. 


Handweaving - Jewelry - Christmas Ornaments 
Unusual Gifts - Picante Clothing 
38 Camino Otero 
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Duly Mitchell, Dee Cox, 
Judy Mohr. 
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Meeting 


By Laura Greenberg 


What the family 
business did to 
the family 


Place 
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. he other day I spoke with my 
brother. His voice was on high pitch, 
and he seemed to have developed a 
stutter. "Laura, Laura, they leveled it, 
they bulldozed the whole thing...." 

"What are you talking about?" I 
asked. 

"The Meeting Place," he groaned. 

The news sent me reeling back 
through the years. Maybe you remem¬ 
ber The Meeting Place as a restaurant. 
In my family, it was called The Dream. 

I was twenty-one years old when 
my father announced in 1976 that the 
family was moving from our native 
New York to Tucson, Arizona. Ex¬ 
hausted by urban living, we were 
going to start fresh. In a booming, 
wheezy voice, my father announced 
rhetorically, "Do you want to be a 
waitress all your life?" 

He had no idea that he, in fact, 
was announcing a prophesy. 

Young and curious, I was seeking 
new adventures, while my parents 
were fleeing from old ones. My father, 
a twenty-year educator and assistant 
principal, was tired of driving daily, in 
fear, into the bleakest of New York 
City ghettos—often police escorted 
where the breakfast of champions was 
toxic lead from peeling paint. My 
mother coordinated and taught in a 
"mini-school" in the city school sys¬ 
tem, and was weary of trying to 
pound ideas into the heads of way¬ 
ward youths who couldn't read or 
write. Futility sank in, and my parents 
took their life savings-$40,000 and 


two new cars—and left for Tucson to 
start over. Of course, they had The 
Dream. 

The Dream: a restaurant. The credo: 
"A new concept in social dining " that 
would bring the New York late-night 
scene to the virgin early dawn of the des¬ 
ert. There would be music and poetry 
readings; a merger of the beat generation 
and the freeloading world of hippie love. A 
place where women could feel comfortable 
eating alone. It would be the forerunner of 
future nouveau-riche fern bars. Lush 
plants would grow from sun-drenched 
corners. Struggling artists would have a 
place to hang their work. Backgammon. 
Chess. Heady conversation that would 
save one from intellectual anorexia. A 
weekly newsletter would test your vo¬ 
cabulary and knowledge of current events , 
complemented with tongue twisters, love 
letters and items from chalkboards in the 
restrooms , inviting messages. Freedom of 
thought in the truest sense. "More than a 
restaurant , it is an experience. We are here 
to nourish body and soul." 

None of us had ever been in busi¬ 
ness. Our idea of serious cash transac¬ 
tions was the weekly grocery shop¬ 
ping. But my father, a pedigreed peas¬ 
ant cook, taught us food was God. My 
mother couldn't boil water without 
destroying the pot, but was the con¬ 
summate organizer, a woman who 
could simultaneously set a table, stop 
three children from stabbing each 
other with forks and carry on a con¬ 
versation without losing a thought. 
We were the new immigrants with an 
old vision: Be your own boss and line 
your pockets. 

Originally, there were five part¬ 
ners. A middle-aged couple who pro¬ 
fessed knowledge of the restaurant 
business from their involvement in a 
California beer bar, and a fortyish Glo¬ 
ria Steinem lookalike, outfitted in 
skintight black leather, who tooled 
around on a souped-up Harley. They 
schemed and planned. My father 
picked the name: The Meeting Place. 
Necessary tasks like business and beer 
licenses and health department re¬ 
quirements, etc., fell to my mother, the 
fanatical organizer. The Harley lady 
dreamt up the menu, mostly crepes— 
which in 1977, were as darling as Tex- 
Mex and raspberry vinegar today. 
Menus were printed in black calligra¬ 
phy on pastel-colored paper. Of 
course, crepes never passed my 
father's lips. To him, salami is true 
gourmet. As a matter of fact, everyone 
in our family hated crepes. From the 
beginning, nobody agreed on a thing. 


Located at Tucson Boulevard and 
Grant, far from any restaurant row. 
The Meeting Place opened in early '77. 
The white stucco building should 
have been condemned—it was a mu¬ 
tated slice of architecture with its guts 
rotting, perpetually in need of forty- 
dollar-an-hour plumbers, electricians 
and handymen. It took the driving 
skills of a Mario Andretti to wedge 


your car into our ten-space parking 
lot. A beige and brown sign an¬ 
nounced The Meeting Place, a pair of 
hands locked, forever united, beneath 
the name. Glued to windows behind 
day-glo orange curtains was the heavy 
artillery of neon beer signs. 

At first, nothing indicated this 
was a place to eat. Our earliest cus¬ 
tomers thought we were a church, the 
kind that pioneered in drinking spir¬ 
its. It took two weeks for my father to 
notice that we'd neglected to mention 
the word restaurant. That oversight 
was corrected, and in addition, a 
gaudy, canary-yellow electronic sign 
was installed near the street, advertis¬ 
ing nightly specials and music. It was 
like a stun-gun to motorists trying to 
negotiate Grant Road traffic. 

My father was master of ceremo¬ 
nies. He is a five-foot-two mass of 
boundless, frantic energy, and when 
he spots trouble, he runs in circles, 
slapping his wide hands to his pur¬ 
plish forehead in exasperation. He has 
a garbage-pail mind filled with infor¬ 
mation that enables him to wax from 
Mozart to the seven dwarfs to interna¬ 
tional politics to the names and num¬ 
bers of the Philadephia 76ers with 
equal ease. He looked like a huggable 
troll, and the customers loved him. 
There wasn't a table he couldn't join, a 
conversation he couldn't enter. 

However, there were a few crucial 
words outside his lexicon. Say, demo¬ 
graphics, or marketing, or advertising. 

We weren't sure whether we were a 
business or a food bank, because we 
fed anyone who was hungry. During 
our four years in business, only one 
drunk was booted from the place, and 
that was done with a liberal's bleeding 
heart, so gently that the guy didn't 
even realize it. We hired inexperi¬ 
enced people but didn't have anyone 
to train them. Actually, we specialized 
in the downtrodden. If you had a hard 
luck story, we not only bought it, we 
paid you for it. Somehow, it added to 
the appeal. 

The place had smooth brown car¬ 
peting, fake wood tables covered in 
1950s orange and white swirl polyes¬ 
ter cloth. Plants sprouted, but never 
looked healthy. Posters of unicorns 
and Indians flanked the walls with a 
mish-mash of original artwork, creat¬ 
ing an ambiance that might have been 
designed by twenty blind interior 
decorators. But somehow it worked. A 
close-up of Einstein hanging in the 
comer offered silent encouragement: 
Great Spirits Have Always Encoun¬ 
tered Violent Opposition From Medi¬ 
ocre Minds. 
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“Smoking grass 
is cool? 


“Cake’s even better 
thanpotr 


“Qnejaint 
can’t hurt!’ 


YOUR CHILD COULD USE ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


It’s not because there’s a lack of information out there 
Your child is getting plenty—from the kids at school, 
from friends in the neighborhood, from older kids, and 
from countless other sources. 

The problem lies in the kind of information your child 
is getting. What kids hear too often is that drugs are OK. 
Wnat they need to hear is the truth. 

This is where you, as a parent, can help By talking 
frankly with your child, you can, first of all, learn where 
your cnild stands on drugs—what he thinks about them, 
what he knows, and what he doesn’t know. 

Then, once you understand your child's perspective, 


you'll be in a better position to offer your own. You'll be 
able to talk about the dangers of various drugs. And 
what vour child can do to avoid them. 

Of course, speaking to your child like this takes a lot 
of courage. Ana to do it effectively takes a lot of home¬ 
work—like reading articles, attending meetings, and 
talking to other parents. This way, your child will see you 
as a well informed source: 

Your child is going to talk to someone about drugs. 

Who’s it going to be? 

Tb make sure you have the right answers, contact 
your local agency on drug abuse. 


© 1987. 8mithyGfwnl»«l Ine. 


PARTKRSHIP FOB A DRUG-FREE AMERICA 


The public began to adopt us .he nny mother- 


way they do the kids on telethon post- rnepck^ng over ^who knew best. \ 


ers 


We had a flock of regulars, from typical fight my father and b roth 
archaeologists and bagpipe players, to screaming. Reason In what „ 
doctors and lawyers, to transplanted beer rook, shouU the case of 
Easterners and music freaks. Jack lob be placed? While they were lr j 


Copeland, Mo Udall and Don Dia¬ 
mond were customers. Even film-star 
Arnold Schwarzenegger and jazz 
trombonist Wild Bill Evans hung out 
for an evening. Chiropractors took to 
us kindly, as did entire congregations 
of A.A. 


ing about beer, my fixation was wi r .. 
My parents, essentially non-drinki- ' 
didn't know a chardonnay from a 
findel. Endless sessions took pl ace as 
begged them to serve a French V j n 
tage. Anything but the low-rent, col¬ 
lege-kid staples like Almaden and 
Riunite, where you had to sniff hard to 
find the grape. As a manager, how- 


The community table, where my 
father often held court, was a place for .... 

insta-therapy and the advice dished ever, I was deplorable, making Hitler 
out for the price of a cup of coffee was seem benevolent 1 couldn't seem to 
often better than our food, and understand why the waitress had a fit, 
cheaper than Dr. Ruth's. Customers threw her tray of food all over the 
sat for hours, and usually they left place and stormed out, never to be 
having met new friends or a future seen again-when all I thought I did 


spouse. Leisure was the atmospheric 
halo that floated in the restaurant. In 
my father's weekly newsletter, he had 
a section on "meet the customers, 
where he'd describe and ascribe clever 
characteristics to our ever-growing 
extended family. He had a way of 
making each customer feel he was the 
only one in a room. He recalled births, 
wedding dates, accidents, anniversa¬ 
ries and deaths with ease. 

Our employees loved us because 
we loved them. Their working hours 
were haphazard, and if the urge hit to 
take off for several months to explore 
their navels, we sympathized. We 
wanted everyone to like us. It was a 
symphony of disorder: employees 
sneaking fudge cake; employees late 
for work; employees early for work; 
entertainers who sang off key; enter¬ 
tainers who couldn't find the key; 
stopped-up drains; over-cooked food; 
empty cash registers; endless yelling 
and screaming; plates dropped; over¬ 
flowing refrigerators; underflowing 
crowds; picky old men; frowning 
health inspectors; leaky roofs; 


was ask her to do something. 

Fighting was our family's way of 
talking. The New York curse. Scream¬ 
ing is not done to be rude. You simply 
blow out your lungs to be heard. 
Sometimes, silence struck the instant 
the heavy wooden door opened, sig¬ 
naling a customer. But, if it was the 
beer-hauler, the fight escalated. Some¬ 
times I'd simply turn up the radio to 
muffle the sounds. But our customers 
didn't seem to mind. They smothered 
us with love (not money) and kept 
coming back—at least while Charles 
was there. Near the end of our first 
year, John Peck of the Arizona Daily 
Star gave us a rave review. The follow¬ 
ing day we had lines forming around 
the place. We served out our entire 
inventory of food, and had to turn 
people away. We were on a roll. 

Then, one day, with a little over a 
year behind us, Charles didn't show 
up for work. The next day's newspa¬ 
per reported that he had been shot in 
his back by an angry wife while he 
slept. Eventually he recovered, but 


tern- long after he could have rescued our 


peramental cooks; drippine faurPK- l , T 

shortages of plates; running out of r I'T f f °° d quality faltered . 
food; running out of patiencf and f M' ° thers cooked ' anyone wh 
ergy. 


en- 


Consider Charles. He was a burly 
black man who had spent his life cook- 
ing in institutional-sized settings. He 
didn t take anything seriously except 
his culinary skills and his bottle of 
booze, refusing the label "chef." His 
feet moved slowly, but his hands were 
pure speed, and because of his talent, 
our first year in business was fairlv 
successful. y 


Within a year, my parents bought 
out their partners, and it truly became 
a family venture. My sister, brother 
and I waited on tables, acted as hosts 
cashiers and suppliers. We filled in as 
dishwashers, toilet scrubbers and 
troubleshooters. I waitressed in high- 
heeled cowboy boots, and as the pres 
sure built, I became a skeleton with a 
temper as fast as my feet. 

Charles taught me the secrets of 
vegetable stock, key lime pie, Mongo¬ 
lian soup and roux. He 


had a hankering to become the next 
Julia Child got the chance to stir the 
pot. 

Some evenings dinners were 
magic; other nights, mush. I don t 
think we ever lost a customer to food 
poisoning (my mother was scrup u ' 
lous about that, scoring 100% on her 
health department test), but we em¬ 
barrassed ourselves with the inconsis 
tency of our cooking. And when Tom 
and Laurie Pew from the Tucson Citi¬ 
zen dropped by and panned our dm 
ners to restaurant hell, food busing 
nose-dived. The power of the p res 
worked both ways. 


was unper- 


But the Pews did praise the pe >l 
five energy and atmosphere, and 
began to metamorphose from a 11 
taurant into a boho coffee house 
stayed popular with the late-night co 
fee generation after the bars cle^ v * 
Weekends We wprp nneil to o 


turbed by the cacophony created by 


_ were open ? 

Music was nightly, from bluegrasf 
folk to jazz. Monday was chan1 
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, 4 c—Mozart at The Meeting Place. 
JJursday night was "open stage," and 
yoU had a germ of talent, it was your 
ince to flaunt it. And we got lucky, 
n ine Schurr, the blind and awesome 
,zz singer, liked "our vibes" and 
^, ve d with us over a year before hop¬ 
ing off to the big time with Stan Getz. 

had a hard time navigating 
around the restaurant without help- 
one night she used the men's room. 
Not the least self-conscious, Diane slid 
jokes about it in between lines of 
"Amazing Grace." Chuck Graham of 
the Tucson Citizen was much kinder to 
us than the Pews and kept the public 
u p on our musical happenings. He 
compared us to the now-defunct Uni¬ 
corn, saying, "The people here are a 
bit older and look to be gainfully em¬ 
ployed." 

Obviously, our mistakes were un¬ 
intentional. But by now we had made 
enough of them that emotionally we 
lived with our jugular veins publicly 
pulsating. Sort of like amateur woods¬ 
men holding plugged-in chain saws, 
always on the verge of slipping into a 
high-voltage accident. To adjust to our 
coffee-house transformation, we 
started the "u-name-it-omelette" long 
before future designer chains offered 
it as standard fare. We became the bar¬ 
hopping activists' breakfast club. And 
when the last customer left, after we 
had scrubbed every pot and plate, 
bleached the soiled butcher blocks. 


in 


fte new h" inVe " ,or >' lo *« (or 

. , a Y' ray mother would arrive 

vears sh" UR ^ ° Ver a§ailV In four 

herh^nd aSneVerWlth ° Utara 8 

Eventually we learned not to or 
der from large food companies, be 
cause the cost was prohibitive. So 
most mornings my father saw to it tha 
we went "comparison shopping." 
This was not fun. Wednesdays wen 
awful, because when the sales cam< 
out, so did we, hunting them dowr 
way people search for true love 
On every shelf and in every aisle o 
different stores. At Safeway, chickei 
breasts were fifty-nine cents a pound 
ut if the cost of cream cheese didn' 
satisfy, we would speed crosstowr 
somewhere and buy out the dairy sec 
tion. Families hated people like us 
because when an item was cheaj 
enough, we stripped the shelves. A 
Warehouse Foods I would strain t( 


navigate the loaded steel-slatted cart 
forward (the wheels always traveling 
in different directions), while my fa¬ 
ther, ten steps ahead of me, tossed 
items into the cart, sometimes missing 
my head by inches. I think we spent 
more on gas and time than we saved 
by "comparison shopping." 

On the other hand, my family, on 
some level, held money in disdain. We 
threw it away quickly. My parents 
thought in simplistic terms. We were a 
wonderful place; it was natural we 


would succeed. In their minds, failing 
wasn't an option. This was The Dream . 
So, we never charged a minimum, 
even with nightly entertainment, and 
our customers, whom we thought of 
as friends, preferred to sit for hours 
drinking fifty-cent coffee that didn't 
pay the overhead. We were hip, liberal 
and cool—and bled all the way to the 
bank. 

We knew nothing about portion 
control. Actually, we wanted to, but 
the math went over our heads. One 
diner might get a salad suited for a 
dieter, while the guy at the next table 
would be fed a whole garden—both 
customers charged the same. After¬ 
noons, I cooked. Aromas merged in 
the small kitchen as all eight burners 
on our industrial stove were lit at 
once: pots of scalding soup, thick 
cheese and thin butter sauces, chicken 
and wine, spinach-ricotta. I lost 
twenty pounds between the steam of 
that kitchen and the fact that food 
nauseated me after a while. For two 
years I couldn't swallow anything but 
soup and salad. 

Finally, the hours, the constant 
struggle for cash and the stress of 
being together seventeen hours a day 
took its toll on the family. My brother 
was so broke he lived in the restau¬ 
rant, bedding down on the stage after 
we closed. In fact, we noticed we had 
operated two years with an unlocked 
side door, and early one morning my 


four-foot-eight, spry, eighty-year-old 
grandmother escaped from the 
ing home and barreled through th< 
door, sending tables and chairs flying, 
surprising my sleeping brother. 

Desperate for a break, I went on 
an unannounced tour of ravaged Cen¬ 
tral America with a new-wave pirate, 
but like Dorothy, I came home. The 
Meeting Place was my Toto. Then my 
father got sick and went through a 
mid-life crisis that took him off the job. 
My brother ran off to Maine to try out 
a relationship. My sister got smart, got 
married and moved to Phoenix. My 
mother was the glue that held the 
place together. Working sunup to 
sunup, she aged ten years in two. 

Her wrists ached so much she 
developed carpal tunnel syndrome 
and needed to have an operation. 
Business sank. Determined to revive 
it, I began to do the baking. At quick 
glance, 1 looked like a mime, caked 
head to toe in flour. I learned how to 
make a perfect cheesecake, anything 
from amaretto to Oreo-flavored, be¬ 
fore they were as common as Kool- 
Aid. Too impatient to follow recipes, I 
made up my own, and turned out 
strudels, cookies and strange cakes. 
Our trendy desserts were a smash hit, 
and we usually sold out, but naturally 
we priced them cheaper than they cost 
to make. I continued churning out 
those hateful crepes but began cook- 



I an your Whole 
Family enjoy 
the club you belong to 
now? Canada Hills 
Athletic Club has 
something for everyone! 
We offer Tennis, Rac- 
quetball, Fully Equipped 
Weight Room, Aerobics, 
Personalized Training, 
Lifecycles, Swimming, 
Childrens' Programs, 
Da y Care, Massage 
Therapy, Jacuzzi, Sauna 
a nd a Pro Shop! 



perience lately? We 
offer: Moderately Priced 
3 Course Gourmet 
Meals, Personalized 
Service, a Spectacular 
View and Complete 
Banquet Facilities. Non¬ 
members are Welcome. 
Join Us for Lunch, Din¬ 
ner or Weekend Break "^ 
fasts. (Restaurant Closed 
on Mondays). 

For Reservations Call: 



try Club that's afford¬ 
able? You'll be pleas¬ 
antly surprised by the 
prices at Canada Hills 
Country Club. We offer: 
A Scenic Championship 
Golf Course, Pro Shop, 
Excellent Practice Facili¬ 
ties, Personalized Profes¬ 
sional Service, Locker 
Room Facilities... And 
We Welcome Group 
Play! 



imrM? excep¬ 
tional Facilities and 
they equal Canada Hills 
Country Club! Thus 
your membership can be 


tailored to you and your 
family's needs. We invite 
you to come in and 

Compare Us to the Rest! 


742-6500 
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iug spinach lasagna, stuffed peppers, 
homemade ravioli, meatloaf, enchila- 
^ as anything that people might buy. 
But it was too late. As business slowly 
began to pick up again, my mother 
and I—now virtually running the 
place alone—slowly began to go 
down. 

Mom often came into the kitchen 
to talk. One day I didn't like what she 
said and answered her back by fling¬ 
ing my leg in the air in anger. With 
exquisite aim, my high-heel shoe flew 
off and struck a fluorescent light. We 
watched the rain of shards ruin a day's 
worth of bubbling food. I suddenly 
felt like 1 was watching the funeral of 
my best friend. 1 drove to the Racquet 


Club at 4 a.m. and sat on the leg ma¬ 
chine to take out my frustrations, 
while two friends dared me to press 
300 pounds. I did, and keeled over, my 
back muscles visibly in spasm. I was 
hauled off to a chiropractor and 
crawled back to work the next day. 

Just as my back had snapped, so 
had my mother and I. My mouth was 
set in a permanent clench, my mother 
thought she was going to drop dead 
and I gave a half-thought to drinking 
Drano. 

By nature, my mother is non-con- 
frontational. Mom smiles more in a 
day than I have in my life. Friends 
dubbed her the "Jewish Mother Ther¬ 
esa." But one day, near the end, we 


CITY PORTRAIT 

NAME: 

Jaynee Smith-Kitchen 
POSITION: 

Marketing Director, Cottonwood 
Properties , Vice-President/Broker, 
La Paloma Realty. 

BEFORE TUCSON: 

Albany, NY. Left in 1979. Hated 
snow. 

WHY TUCSON: 

It was an accident. Plane was 
diverted. "I was dragging my 
winter coat across the airport 
tarmac thinking Phoenix was 
fantastic...warm. It turned out I 
was in Tucson. 

HOBBY: 

Golf. Call it a passion. "Kind of 
like life. You have all these sand 
traps, but you learn how to blast 
out of them." 

MEETING JACKNICKLAUS: 

He walked up to her, shook her 
hand, introduced himself. "Like I 
was the celebrity." 

SHE'D LIKE TO KNOW: 

"What's moderation? I'm 100 per¬ 
cent Irish. Can someone explain 
the meaning of moderation?" 

GREATEST 

ACCOMPLISHMENT: 

"The last nine years. Being a 
single parent to a wonderful, 
intelligent son...business success," 
with no one to fall back on. 

WHY SHE ADVERTISES IN 
CITY MAGAZINE: 

"City Magazine reaches upscale, 
aware readers—people concerned 
about the events and issues that 
affect our community. Our 
company is part of this commu¬ 
nity and we want to reach this 
audience. We do. People tell us 
they've seen us in City. That's 
important." 

Talk to a City Magazine account 
executive when you need to 
reach the city—293-1801. 


strode out of the kitchen and squared 
off on the gravel in the parking 
Mother Theresa underwent a ax - 
matic personality change an s ar 
throwing punches. I hit her on er 
fleshy arms, and she socked me on m 
bony ones. She slapped my ac ^ s ° 
hard I heard the sound long after it le 
my cheek. I punched her in her po - 
bellied stomach. She began to nail me 
with dumb-looking left hooks and 
right jabs. My insides had turned to 
oatmeal. Workers came out and began 
to cheer for my mother. The under¬ 
dog, I fought back. I smacked, 
kicked. I howled, "I'm stronger an 
you," then wham, came another one. 
We beat each other black and blue an 


ended up two crying heaps j„ [h< 
driveway. 

Obviously, it was time to throw 
the towel. My parents had 
life savings. They now owned one,/ 


and 


and it bumbled along older 
slower than when they came out h< r < 
with big dreams in younger bodi e ] 
don't know exactly how we ended 
The cash simply ran out, and the 
creditors began to bark. We tried t, 
sell the restaurant, but we found n < 
takers. Instead, we had a farewell bash 
in May 1981. We gave away food and 
said goodbye to loyal customers who 
had become friends. I was lucky. | 
didn't have to pay back any creditors, 
but my parents owed over $15,000 and 
had no future job prospects. We took 
parting Polaroid shots of family and 
workers in front of the gaudy yellow 
neon sign, emblazoned "Goodbye, 
Meeting Place." 

We sold the equipment at auction. 

Pots, fans, crepe pans, knives, posters, 
cards. I thought the building had pol¬ 
tergeists, a place forever cursed. 1 
vowed never to enter it again. Previ¬ 
ously it had been a Hungarian eatery, 
and then a macrobiotic place run by 
yoga freaks. After us, it became a 
women's bar, and for a brief interlude, 
a Mexican restaurant. Now the build¬ 
ing has been leveled for the next 
dreamers. I wish them luck and 
enough cash to back it up. 

I don't know the vital statistics on 
how many mom-and-pop restaurants 
start—or fail—in Tucson every year. I 
haven't a clue why so many want to 
cook food for the world. Maybe be¬ 
cause we all do it at home, we think 
we can make a living at it. The dream 
is freedom, but no one explains the 
price tag. 

1988. It took my parents five years 
of nickel and diming off creditors until 
they were debt-free. They divorced 
My father has returned to teaching 
My mother is earning her second 
master's degree in social work. ^ 
brother just received his masters n 1 
education and teaches emotional!' 
disturbed children. They're bac 
where they belong, saving the work 1 
and they're good at it. My sister, h° vv " 
ever, owns two bookstores and 
barracuda-businesswoman. She " l 
even let me borrow a book with 1 
signing it out. She learned. 

Yet the memories linger A 
mostly they are good now, SL 
years later. Maybe we failed 
eially. But we succeeded in p«Y ‘ \ ^ 
Dream —more than a restaurant 
experience. Hardly a week 
w hen I don't run into people 1 _ 
during those wondrous f° UI j 1 j 
Just the other day, my father ^ wj | 
Was shopping in Lucky's, and ^ 
a voice directed toward me, ^ j 
salutation, merely, 'Bov, do 
your restaurant/ 

1 answered immediate^ 
salad with hard-boiled egg* J 


1 hey both smiled. 
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How many calls 
®?® s it take to reach 

46,000 customers? 



One. 


All it takes is one call to a City Magazine Account 
Executive to put your business in contact person-to-person 
with 46,000 of your best customers. City Magazine rent 

smart, successful, selective people with money to spend. 

In one year our number erf advertising page's per ‘‘ ss ^ ^ 

600 percent. More and more businesses are turning y 
Magazine because your ads get results. In l iat same Y Cc ' 

Magazine's paid subscribers rocketed 900 percen , p g 
that many more loyal, avid readers in contact with your ad. 

City Magazine is the one readers consider so valuable that 
they pay to receive it. In fact, C ity Magazine ias , incJ 

subscribers than all the other local magazines con d -J 
sells more copies on newsstands each 


City Magazine readers have an eye for quality. 

In the trade they're known as early shoppers: they don't 
wait for sales. They know what they want and go get it. But 
they're not afraid of new ideas or a good deal—hey, they buy 
City Magazine so you're as likely to run into them prowling 
Fourth Avenue or Factory Outlets as you are in the malls 
and posh shopping centers. 

By just a hair, more of our 46,000 readers will attend a 
symphony than a football game this year. They like art, music, 
food, clothing, jewelry, furnishings, cars, trucks and houses.... 
Your ad will be seen because they spend an average of two 
hours with each issue of City Magazine, refer back to it an 
average of three times, and most pass it on to another three 
people outside the house.* You know your ad will be seen. 

* 'The Principal Readers of City Magazine" by Don Bowdren Associates, September 1987. 


When you want to reach the city, 
a City Magazine Account Executive. 

293-1801 


"^Photography 
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"Mount Graham is so important that 
without it there is no viable future for an 
astropln/sical program in Arizona." 

—Dr. Allan Beigel, Vice President for 
University Relations and 
Development 

o the people at the University 
of Arizona's Steward Observa¬ 
tory, it s a "battle over space 
and time." What is at stake is Tucson's 
role as an astronomy center. They say 
that failure to obtain the summits of 
High and Emerald peaks soon will 
relegate Tucson, and the nation, to 
second-class status in a world race for 
leadership in astrophysical science 


neaa ana director of St 
vatory, who has a frar 
Mount Graham in his of 
Arizona point of view, 
international point of \ 
northern hemisphere si 
sential." And, when he 
astronomers at Steward 
northern hemisphere 
Mount Graham. 

Should Steward Ob< 
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small subalpine meadows and a few 
tiny marshes or cienegas. Cut off from 
the nearest other spruce-fir forest in 
the White Mountains for at least 
10,000 years. Mount Graham's list of 
strictly coniferous forest mammals is 
limited—a race of red squirrel or 
chickaree, a meadow mouse and an 
endemic pocket gopher. Black bears, 
which the mountain has more than 
lts share, were its best known inhabi¬ 
tants until its red squirrels, described 
b y rnammalogists as the Mount Gra¬ 
ham spruce squirrel, was declared an 
endangered species on June 3,1987. 

The mountain's summits are not 
Pristine. In the 1930s, a Safford engi- 
^ eer n amed Swift constructed a road 
0 the top"—an event celebrated by a 

commemorative plaque still seen on 

e drive up. What followed were 
^ mmer ca bins and picnic areas for 
c f C p C ^ zens °f Safford and a plethora 
orest Service roads to each of its 
nmmits. The Grahams became a 
>pu ar summer recreation area and 
1 hunting camp. 

and\ n tbe Arizona Game 

I a i department built Riggs Flat 

nat ( an< ^ a ^ tcr filing out whatever 
^rodc ^ S ^ eS Were present in Grant 
stock °^ er perennial streams, 

( them with Arizona trout. Tur- 
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as welU Each "improvement" took 
° gave, but the timbering was 
particularly detrimental. Logging 
roads eroded and scarred i the 
summit s meadows, which were sub- 

WbidtT nter f u eeZing and frosLheave. 
mdthrow through firebreaks and 

cut clearings devastated the old- 
growth forests of spruce still standing. 

e U.S. Forest Service was learning 
how to manage Mount Graham by 
trial and error—they still are. 

Despite statements by astronomy 
advocates. Mount Graham's unique 
properties have always attracted sci¬ 
entists. As early as 1919, Arizona's 
foremost ecologist, Forrest Shreve, 
used the Pinaleno and Catalina Moun¬ 
tains as yardsticks to evaluate the ef¬ 
fects of altitude and mass on Southern 
Arizona's climate and vegetation. An 
important paper comparing Mount 
Graham's varied soil types to climate 
and vegetation was published by the 
University of Arizona in 1943. Donald 
Hoffmeister described the mountain's 
mammals and habitats in 1956; W. L. 
Minckley inventoried all of its verte¬ 
brates in 1968. Eight plants have been 
found only on Mount Graham, and 
several endemic insects have yet to be 
described. Arizona's first black bear 
study was initiated in the Pinalenos, in 
1971. 

Conditions atop Mount Graham 
had reached a sort of equilibrium by 
the 1970s. Everyone who wanted to 
was using Mount Graham for outdoor 
pleasure without serious conflicts 
with other users. Objections by con¬ 
servationists and the National Envi¬ 
ronmental Policy Act (NEPA) put the 
quietus to an ugly "new" Swift Trail 
being blasted to the top by federal 
prison labor under the auspices of the 
U S Forest Service. It was agreed that 
no government agency could uphold 
such an outrage in court. 

Then, in 1980, Steward Observa¬ 
tory began evaluating the mountain 
for astrophysical development. In 

[une 1982, Steward applied for a min¬ 
eral withdrawal of the five square 
miles of summits above 9,600 feet and 
requested that 3,500 acres of it be set 
aside for astrophysical development. 
No one from outside the Forest Serv¬ 
ice paid much notice until the Smith 
sonian Institution of Washington, as 
the representative of a consortium of 
astrophysical interests, requested a 
test facility on High Peak supposedly 

to evaluate the potential for construc¬ 
tion of the National New Technology 
Telescope (NNTT), the world s larg 
est. That got everyone's attention. As- 


tronomers anticipated status and pres¬ 
tige, businessmen saw money, and the 
politicians smelled pork. Steward fu¬ 
eled the fever with an informational 
pamphlet promising something for 
everyone. 

Safford (population 7,600) was 
assured construction jobs and a visitor 
center that would attract 50,000 
people a year. In return, the town fa¬ 
thers promised Steward free water 
rights, and the County Board of Su¬ 
pervisors offered police and fire pro¬ 
tection to astronomers at public ex¬ 
pense. The university talked of spend¬ 
ing $260 million and building eighteen 
telescopes. Little opposition was ex¬ 
pected. No one mentioned that the last 
thing the astronomers wanted was a 
growing Safford and increased light 
pollution. 

The university was in for a sur¬ 
prise. Not everyone wanted an obser¬ 
vatory complex on Mount Graham. 
With all the political and business 
forces lobbying for the NNET, the uni¬ 
versity thought the only opposition to 
telescopes would come from kooks 
and eco-freaks. But they were wrong. 
Unlike previous experiences in south¬ 
ern Arizona at Mount Hopkins and 
Kitt Peak, the university found itself 
faced with grassroots opposition. "NO 
SCOPES" bumper stickers became 
commonplace. 

Arizonans had become disen¬ 
chanted with technology's insatiable 
appetite for mountaintops. As far back 
as 1972, the Arizona Wildlife Federa¬ 
tion had passed a resolution opposing 
future summit developments and 
supporting a "bill of rights" for moun¬ 
taintops. There was good reason to be 
concerned. Radio towers, microwave 
stations, radar sites and the roads to 
service these facilities had sprouted 
up on almost every mountain in 
southern Arizona. Observatories were 
the worst offenders. They entailed 
year-round human occupancy and a 
presence that once established was 
never dismantled. The high peaks of 
the West were about used up. San 
Pedro Martir in Baja California Norte, 
all of the big mountains in New Mex¬ 
ico, and the Davis Mountains in west 
Texas—all were crowned with obser¬ 
vatories. Observatories in southern 
Arizona already occupied two peaks 
in the Catalina Mountains, two more 
in the Santa Rita Mountains, and had 
completely taken over Kitt Peak in the 
Quinlan Mountains. 

The only mountain ranges over 
9,000 feet elevation left without scopes 
were the Huachuca, Chiricahua and 
Pinaleno mountains. The Huachucas 
were out because of light problems 
from sprawling Sierra Vista and Fort 
Huachuca. The summit area of the 
Chiricahuas was limited in size and 
part of Congress' National Wilderness 
Preservation System—a tough nut to 
crack even for science. That left the 
Grahams—the jewel in the crown, so 
to speak. In June 1984, Steward Obser¬ 
vatory submitted a site development 


plan to the Coronado National 
Forest's Safford District to clear sixty 
acres for a thirteen-telescope complex 
on Mount Graham. One observatory 
was to be eleven stories tall. 

"No more," said the opponents. 
The line was drawn. Building an ob¬ 
servatory complex would result not 
only in telescopes, dormitories and 
permanent occupancy, but the power 
lines, water supplies and sewage dis¬ 
posal facilities would deny the moun¬ 
tain its natural character. The Forest 
Service would open new camp¬ 
grounds and parking lots, the summer 
homes at Columbine would be always 
occupied, visitors would increase ten¬ 
fold and the mountain would become 
urbanized. Even more important than 
the initial occupancy would be what 
would follow. With year-round access 
and power, the pressures for more and 
more development would be 
irresistible. And, there would be no 
satisfying the desire for ever-increas¬ 
ing numbers of telescopes. 

This concern for exploding astro- 
physical development was not with¬ 
out basis. In an "in-house" letter, the 
Coronado National Forest Southwest 
Region Group Leader in charge of 
land uses, Arthur Hayward, warned 
the supervisor that southwestern ob¬ 
servatory facilities had a history of 
expanding operations without follow¬ 
ing agreed-upon directives and man¬ 
agement plans. He cited the 
Smithsonian's facility on Mount 
Hopkins as an example. Although 
only eighty acres "maximum" were 
originally requested for astrophysical 
development, the figure later author¬ 
ized was 390 acres. Neither the 
agreed-upon Memorandum of Under¬ 
standing nor the Master Plan were fol¬ 
lowed, and "trespass" road construc¬ 
tion was a continuing problem. 
Within ten years, the Smithsonian was 
contending that 4,774 acres had been 
set aside solely for astrophysical re¬ 
search; later applications asked that 
even more public land be set aside for 
their exclusive use. Hayward warned, 
"Our experience has shown that once 
any given tract of public land is clas¬ 
sified for astronomical/astrophysical 
use that the growth in the number of 
acres occupied by facilities and the 
number of acres purportedly needed 
for buffer are controlled only by the 
topographical limitations of the site 
itself, and/or the amount of funds that 
can be generated from research grants 
and Federal Government contracts." 
Clearly, the U.S. government was in¬ 
adequate at policing itself. 

A belief that the sixty-acre tele¬ 
scope proposal was only a "Trojan 
stalking horse" for more development 
and a desire to leave Mount Graham 
the "way it is" rallied the opposition. 

A Coalition for the Preservation of 
Mount Graham was formed under the 
direction of Paul Pierce, a Tucson 
businessman. Before long, thirty-four 
affiliate organizations representing 
more than 10,000 individual conserva- 
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lonists had adopted the Coalition's 
stand against Steward's proposals. 
That the Coalition's members ranged 
from scientist members of the Sierra 
Club to Rod and Gun Club construc¬ 
tion workers was a new problem for 
academicians. Steward now faced 
broad-based and organized dissent— 
an opposition able to exploit inconsis¬ 
tencies in the statements made by the 
university's supporters. 

"After watching this operation of 
misinformation and deception for 
three years, I am convinced that the 
push for Mount Graham is only a 
scam to promote astronomy at the 
University of Arizona," Pierce says. 
He believes that other sites on 
Magdalena Baldy in New Mexico and 
on Mauna Kea in Hawaii are superior 
to Mount Graham as locations for as¬ 
tronomy, and that it is only Steward's 
desire for prestige, not need, that en¬ 
dangers the mountain. Pierce's harsh 
opinion is based on what he calls the 
"shell game"—a tendency for Steward 
to change justifications and scenarios 
as opposition to their proposals devel¬ 
ops. As evidence, Pierce cites the 
university's claim that the expectancy 
of the scope's usefulness on Mount 
Graham was only thirty to fifty vears 
in 1983, but is now said to be "into the 
foreseeable future." He shows me a 
report by other astronomers that rates 
the Grahams as one of the poorest po¬ 
tential astronomy sites in the West, 
with only fifty-four percent of the 
nights available for star-gazing be¬ 
cause of cloud cover and summer elec¬ 
trical storms. Pierce also points to a 
new four-meter scope scheduled for 
Kitt Peak this year as refuting another 
Steward statement that Mount 
Hopkins and Kitt Peak were no longer 
first-rate sites, and that they would 
never attract any of the new genera¬ 
tion scopes. Pierce goes on to criticize 
the university for exaggerating finan¬ 
cial benefits, making unrealistic prom¬ 
ises to the citizens of Safford, and re¬ 
cruiting "instant biologists" from out 
of state to refute concern over the eco¬ 
logical effects of the telescopes. 

"Not so," says Allan Beigel, the 
UA's vice president for relations and 
development, and the astronomers. 
What to Pierce is a "shell game" is to 
Beigel only evidence of a willingness 
to compromise. Beigel agrees that the 
university's present proposal for 
Mount Graham "is not the same as 
even six to eight weeks ago," but that 
is because "we have learned a great 
deal." 

Dr. Fred Chaffe, director of the 
joint Smithsonian and Steward obser¬ 
vatory on Mount Hopkins, also agrees 
with a changing game plan and says 
he "won't give out any more categori¬ 
cal statements, as categorical state¬ 
ments by their very definition give out 
more heat than light." He, like 
Stritmatter and the other astronomers, 
believes that Mount Graham repre¬ 
sents the best chance to maintain 
America's lead in astrophysics and 
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optical sciences, and cites economic as 
well as logistical reasons. 

"There is just not another site in 
the northern hemisphere as good as 
Graham," he says. Should the univer¬ 
sity have to go to Hawaii or New 
Mexico, they would be relegated to a 
secondary site by other institutions. 
Chaffe claims that sixty-eight percent, 
not fifty-four percent, of the nights on 
Mount Graham are "usable" for as¬ 
tronomy. Nor is outer space an alter¬ 
native because of the Challenger dis¬ 
aster and economic reasons. Putting a 
telescope in space equivalent to just 
one of those planned for Mount Gra¬ 
ham would cost over $1.3 billion. 

Mount Graham means more to the 
university than just sites for tele¬ 
scopes. Roger Angel, an English 
physicist, is busy designing and build¬ 
ing mirrors under the university sta¬ 
dium. Through a novel honeycomb 
design, Angel hopes to build mam¬ 
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Coalition's opposition, was due to the 
quiet resolve of Tom Waddell, the 
Arizona Game and Fish Department s 
Wildlife Manager in Safford. When he 
first questioned the desirability of an 


moth single-lens mirrors in a fraction 
of the time and at half the cost of those 
used in a conventional telescope of 
half the power. For example, a huge 
eight-meter mirror, which would be 
larger than any yet attempted, would 
only cost $25,000,000—a relative bar¬ 
gain in astronomy circles. Should this 
new mirror process succeed (none has 
yet been completed and installed), a 
massive observatory complex on 
Mount Graham would generate a lot 
of customers for the university. 

One of the main reasons for bigger 
mirrors and more powerful telescopes 
is to gain insight into the genesis of the 
universe—what the astronomers call 
cosmology. The largest scopes at pres¬ 
ent can observe stars five to eight bil¬ 
lion light-years away and faintly see 
galaxies up to twelve billion years ago. 
With huge scopes like the NNTT or 
the planned 11.3-meter diameter Co¬ 
lumbus Project, scientists hope to 
push back even farther. The hope is 
that crucial insights will be gained into 
the "Big Bang" that some theorize cre¬ 
ated the universe about fifteen billion 
years ago. This explains the Vatican's 
involvement in the consortium of as¬ 
tronomers coveting Mount Graham. 

Steward received two serious set¬ 
backs in the winter of 1986-87, the 
most serious being the announcement 
that the National Science Foun¬ 
dation's NNTT, if it was ever funded, 
would be going to Mauna Kea volcano 
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Is there room lor compromise? 

perhaps^ but not just now. The univer- 
s j(y insists that the bottom line is 
seven scopes and thirty acres. Paul 
pierce would consider it a Coalition 
victory if all scopes were situated be¬ 
low the 10,000-foot elevation. Others, 
of course, want no scopes at all. Tice 
Supplee, regional habitat specialist, 
says the Arizona Game and Fish De¬ 
partment will not discuss mitigation 
until the 3,500 acres on top of the Gra¬ 
hams is addressed in the Coronado 
National Forest's Land Management 
Plan and the fate of the red squirrel 
and other wildlife species can be prop¬ 
erly assessed. 

In an attempt to gain support 
from a conservation organization, 
John Schaefer, past president of the 
UA and a former board member of 
The Nature Conservancy, is trying to 
get The Nature Conservancy (which 
has taken no position on the Mount 
Graham controversy) to support the 
astrophysical proposal. Both TNC and 
the Arizona Game and Fish Depart¬ 
ment, however, want the top of the 
Pinalenos declared a Research Natural 
Area. A gala dinner by University 
President Henry Koffler for Arizona 
Game and Fish Department Director 
Temple Reynolds failed, however, to 
soften the department's position. 
There is every indication to believe 
that a final decision might drag out in 
the courts for years. 

If I were one of the 500 or so per¬ 
sonnel attached to Steward Observa¬ 
tory/ I too would want Mount Gra¬ 
ham. The Pinalenos not only provide 
the highest sites and thinnest air in 
southern Arizona, but there are sev- 
vra] peaks and room for expansion. 
The road is already in place. Sky glow 
fr °m the hamlet of Safford is less than 
ar ound any other mountain in south- 
orn Arizona and has been minimized 
J converting to low-sodium lighting. 
Most importantly, the Graham's are 
'dthin an easy half-day's drive from 
Ucs °n and within our city's sphere of 
influence. Acquisition of Mount Gra- 
* s deemed essential for Steward 

S( *rvatory to maintain a leadership 
Position in astrophysical research. 

0,J ld the consortium be forced to 
[ n ° V(i 1° Mauna Kca in Hawaii or 
t° rri(< °lher location of comparable 
quality, Steward's facilities may be 
( (-'gated to an inferior status com- 
Parc ! d with other instltutic 
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|udiny. Arizona and Ameri 
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In A R p M ° r S UdaU wi " in,r °duce 
an Arizona Wilderness Bill this year 

nd Senator Dennis DeConcini is pre¬ 


paring a congressional land exchange 
transferring the Santa Rita Experimen¬ 
tal Range to the University of Arizona. 
Don't be surprised if somewhere in 
this legislation there is a provision for 
scopes on Mount Graham. Congress is 
not bound by the NEPA, and remov¬ 
ing 3,500 acres of the Pinaleno's sum¬ 
mit from the Coronado National For¬ 
est boundary would effectively sack 
any planned court battles by the Coali¬ 
tion for Mount Graham. 

Meanwhile, the wind hums 
through the trees as it has since Pleis¬ 
tocene times. Jittery aspen leaves 
shake and twirl in the breeze. Chrome 
yellow sneezeweed flowers nod their 
acquiescence to an eternal force that 


dims the chattering of a red squirrel in 
the canyon below. Nowhere is the sky 
more cobalt blue. 

What's at stake is not some sub- 
alpine snail darter, but the integrity of 
the mountain itself. Telescopes will 
mean the mountain will no longer 
shut down for the winter. There will 
be no lag between the wakening of the 
mountain and man's arrival. With all- 
weather roads and a yearlong human 
presence, there will be no bear cubs to 
discover the meadows. The Pinalenos 
will be just another technological out¬ 
post. We, as Arizonans, will have to 
decide if what we have might not be 
more valuable than what we might 
get- a 
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It was twenty 
years ago today , 
when Father 
Rourke taught 
the band 
y J to play . 

How 


Mariachi 
Music 

Came to Tucson 


By Arturo Carrillo Strong 
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Father Charles Rourke, 1988 


Los Changuitos Feos, 1968 


B efore the music came the 
conversation in a downtown 
restaurant in the summer of 
%4. The judge, Raul Castro, wanted 
a bo *ing team. He'd sit in his court- 
r °om day after day listening to Mexi- 
kids feeling sorry for themselves, 
aming their problems on their heri- 
a 8 e and their poverty. He'd have 
n °ne of it and switch over to Spanish 
an d tell them about growing up in 
lr t ey iUe near Douglas, and what real 
Poverty tasted like, and how he was 
0r n in Sonora, worked in the mines, 
ru ggled through law school and 
° Un <? place in the sun. 
h Priest, Father Charles Rourke, 
s ’ 1 ri°m All Saints Church on 
a . U Sixth Avenue and worked 
Castro as the chaplain at 
Me ,UV v enile c * etent ion home. He was a 
^° r ^ er w * 1 ° had studied under 
Sar h ; 1Hn 8 ton / played jazz piano for 
3 ^ au ghan, knew Judy Garland, 


ed to Billie Holiday. The people 
parish were Mexican, and he felt 
c rom them. So he went to the cul- 
nd finally to the music. He dis- 
?d mariachis, the folk bands of 
>. And now he wanted to start a 
so that barrio kids would have 
hing to believe in. 
astro smiled and then grunted, 
t in the hell do you know about 
chi music?" 

Nothing," Rourke admitted, 

[ know music and I can learn, 
hen I can teach it to the kids, 
astro was skeptical. He wanted a 

z team. _ . u . 

Veil," he finally allowed in his 

gravelly voice, "if a gnngo from 
york can teach the Mexican kids 

iwn music, go to it." 
ae judge went on to become the 
nor of Arizona, then the ambas- 
to El Salvador. 

ae priest returned to the barrio. 


And when he finished, Tucson for the 
first time had true mariachi music, 
and became the national center of this 
music. 

Rourke went to Nogales, Sonora, 
and bought records and cancionceros 
(song books). This helped a little, but 
what he faced was a musical tradition 
that did not really exist on paper; it 
lived in the streets, bars and minds of 
the Mexican community. And it did 
not really exist in Tucson. I was raised 
in Barrio Historico, and for many 
years I was under the illusion that the 
musicians who played from time to 
time in the downtown and South Side 
bars and restaurants were mariachis. 
We called them that because they 
played the rancheras, corridos and 
nortenos that we heard from Don Jac¬ 
into Orozco on the radio. And from 
time to time, Don Jacinto would bring 
mariachi groups up from Mexico to 


play at the Placita. I remember them as 
guys going from table to table strum¬ 
ming funny looking guitars that 
seemed too large or too small, and 
maybe a violin and a trumpet. Some¬ 
times they wore the trajes of a charro, 
but usually they wore street clothes. 
They worked weekends for fifty cents 
a song and it was considered macho to 
keep them singing as long as possible. 

The best of these groups was Los 
Carlistas (named for hero bandits of 
the Spanish Civil War), led by Lalo 
Guerrero, who played at the old El 
Charro for a buck and a half a night 
plus tips. Once Gilbert Ronstadt 
booked them for a fraternity party and 
asked them their price. They said a 
buck and a half, figuring that would 
be fifty cents apiece. He gave them a 
buck fifty each to their amazement. 
Guerrero went on to Los Angeles, 
worked in a defense plant, started his 
own nightclub, wrote 200 hundred 
songs, and had some hit records (in¬ 
cluding the 1950s "Pancho Lopez," a 
sendup of 'The Ballad of Davy Crock¬ 
ett"). 

Pancho Gil has owned a barber¬ 
shop on South Sixth Avenue since 
1951 (on December 7, 1941, he was 
away from home—a Marine at Pearl 
Harbor) and remembers decades of 
Tucson's Latino music. "The first 
group to play mariachi songs," he 
says, "that I remember were the 
Carlistas, but there were always musi¬ 
cians touring the bars. Sometimes just 
one guy, sometimes up to four or five 
guys with guitars, violins and some¬ 
times an accordion. From the fifties 
through the seventies, there were 
more places to go in South Tucson 
where mariachis could make a few 
dollars—places like the Ozark bar, the 
old Shamrock, the Wishing Well, the 
Porfirio Diaz Club, El Casino. On Fri¬ 
days and Saturdays a lot of the restau¬ 
rants stayed open until five or six in 
the morning, and there were always 
mariachis coming in and out." 

You have to understand that in 
the so-called Mexican parts of town, in 
the thirties, forties and fifties, we were 
more interested in jazz, boogie woogie 
and great romantic songs than we 
were in corridos, nortenos and boleros . 
Doing the conga and "Put Your Little 
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out was as Mexican as it got for me. 

Just what is the distinction be¬ 
tween a full mariachi band and the 
small trios that were visiting the South 
bide, or the dance hall music of Mexi- 
can orchestras? Everyone knows what 
mariachi music sounds like, and no 
one is quite sure where the word or 
music came from. Two rival commu¬ 
nities in Jalisco—Tecalitlan and Coc- 
ula—claim rights to the style. At first, 
groups played a thirty-six string harp, 
two violins and a small nine-string 
guitar—the guitarra. As the music es¬ 
caped peasants in the 1930s and the 
bands began traveling from bar to bar, 
and the bulky harp became th eguitar- 
ron —the huge guitar. Trumpets ap¬ 
peared in the twenties when radio sta¬ 


tion directors in Mexico City insisted 
on them to enhance the sound. To 
have a full mariachi, you must have a 
guitarron, a vihuela (a small four¬ 
stringed guitar), at least one trumpet 
and a violin. Most mariachi groups 
have at least two trumpets, three or 
more violins and sometimes an arpa 
(the small harp). What they do not tol¬ 
erate are trombones, clarinets, drums 
or the other instruments used by an 
orchestra or band. And they can play 
things denied others. 

As Ruben Moreno, trumpeter 
with Tucson's International Mariachi 
America explains, "An orchestra 
doesn't use the proper instruments to 
get the mariachi sound. It's like trying 
to play jazz with a washboard." When 


a small trio attempts to play, say, 
"Zacatecas," they sound thin and 
scrambling. A full mariachi group is a 
musical machine for producing the 
folk songs of Mexico or almost any¬ 
thing else. Claes AfGeijerstam, a musi¬ 
cologist, has called mariachis a kind o 
jukebox where you "put in a coin and 
listen to the tune of your choice. Or as 
Moreno notes, a mariachi can play 
everything from "The Poet and the 
Peasant Overture" in the classical lit 
erature to the simplest tunes. 

What Father Rourke faced were 
Mexican kids with limited hopes and a 
Mexican community that had given 
up a lot of its musical heritage. After 
his meeting with Judge Castro and af¬ 
ter talking with others in the Mexican 



community, Rourke went out to f, 
his future mariachis. Many of the ^ 
he talked to just flat out said " no / } u 
found Jerry Gay, who is half Spa nij / 
playing trumpet for the Tucson Hi K h 
School band. Keith Hunngate, the first 
gringo recruited, was a violinist in th,. 
Tucson Youth Symphony. Th en h *’ 
found Gilbert Velez, Frankie Feh 
Charley Anthony, Bobby Borland and 
George Norton—none of whom could 
read music. 

They began to practice. Some of 
the boys had guitars at home that they 
used to learn Beatles music. After 
looking around, instruments began to 
show up—"We did everything but 
steal them," Father Rourke says. Th e 
priest saw the project as summer rec¬ 
reation, something that would end 
when school started. The only real 
mariachis they saw were ones J oe 
Ffuerta brought in at La Fuente restau¬ 
rant, and, as Father Rourke recalls, 
"They weren't a full mariachi and not 
always sober. Joe would put up with 
them as long as he could. Then he 
would fire them, and they would go 
back to Mexico." 

They met in the basement of All 
Saints Church. 

"I wanted a name that was 
catchy," Rourke remembers, "and as I 
looked over the boys at practice, it 


There is a rule in 
the Changuitos that 
when you graduate 
from high school you 
must move on, 
and one of the 
second stringers is 
promoted . 


came to me: Los Changuitos Feos (The 
Ugly Little Monkeys). At first they 
didn't like it, but the name stuck. 

When fall came, the boys did not 
want to quit. The priest was reluc 
tant—he had other duties-— but ga ve 
in. It was not an easy experience. Th) 
had to juggle sports with the demand- 
°f rehearsal, and Father Rourke de¬ 
manded to see their report car 
Gilbert Velez, an early Changuito who 
now is the leader of Internati° na 
Mariachi America at El Mariachi R<»' 
taurante on West Drachman and t 
owner of two local karate schools i 
was trained by Elvis Presley's ' 
guard, Ed Parker), remembers ba 1 ^ 
members used to bleed at the 
and fingers. "And then," he sigh * 
would practice some more ^ 
Christmastime, they were getti^ ^ 
vitations to play at baptisms any' ^ 
firmations. They knew about a 
s °ngs, and half the requests 

formances came from relatives- 

Then the Ruiz boys she" tX 
David was a fine trumpet p la - ye 
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.ritually went to medical School, 
‘"‘V to the Los Changuitos Scholar- 
‘J'p Fund, and now practices in Van- 
,uver, Washington). He coaxed his 
C ° fret Macario ("Macky") to join by 
plaining he'd knock his head off. 
Vj, v was a small kid with a three- 

PUa volin 

H Now the band had more range, 
finding violins was tough—"It wasn't 
n^cho," Rourke says, "for a Mexican 
bo y to play a violin. No way." The 
guitar was fine—after all, the Beatles 
played guitars. Some of the boys 
Ranted to use electric guitars, but the 
priest put his foot down. He was a 
purist. 

For clothes, the band wore black 
pants and white shirts. Rourke went to 
Nogales and bought them all red, 
white and green cravats, turista som¬ 
breros and black shoes. They received 
no money from the church or the gov¬ 
ernment. Sometimes friends would 
chip in a twenty. Ultimately, the priest 
put in $5,000 of his own money. For 
seven years, the priest never took a 
vacation. He'd stay up until two or 
three in the morning doing musical 
arrangements. 

The families could offer little 
money. They didn't have any. 

Then they cut some records, a 
couple of forty-fives, and they weren't 
too good, but the parents of the kids, 
especially the mothers, would set up 
booths at all the downtown functions 
and sell Mexican food and push the 
records for a buck apiece. Without this 
money, the band would have died. 

Parents started coming up to the 
priest after mass or calling him at 
home wanting to enroll their sons or 
daughters. He held auditions—look¬ 
ing more for a willingness to learn 
than ability to play. If they looked 
promising, they got to attend rehears¬ 
als and played like a jv team working 
out with the varsity. 

They got invited to the bi-annual 
Catholic Youth Organization's con¬ 
vention in Chicago, but they didn't 
have any money for the trip. They 
held a fund-raising dance at the Pio- 
neer Hotel and sold tickets. Telegrams 
poured in from people like Steve Allen 
anc * Trini Lopez, then Gov. Sam God- 
ar d, and Raul Castro, who was in El 
a lvador. Don Francisco Sousa (heir to 
a huge tequila fortune), a devotee of 
e mus ic, chipped in for instruments. 
e Y got to go to Chicago, they got to 
u y new, fancy trajes. Then in 1966 
c ame the chance to visit Mexico City 
an play for the President. Los Chan- 
guitos went on tour (with Joel Valdez 
l Heurta and their wives as 

aperones), but the discipline never 
ax f^’ father Rourke told the band 
j^n ers to polish their shoes, and 
thaMt? ne k°y s refused, noting 

not v mar * ac hus in the capital did 
hirr^ 0 their shoes, the priest left 
pi (>ut the performance and 

WhenpJv! th ^ Ut a ke V instrument. 
Uk ij ' ™ er Rour Le left the Changui- 
»eos in 1969, they were on their 


nTtl and 1 °" the His P a ™ commu- 
Ca^rilln ! reSt ° f the Cit y- Rand y 
? 97 ""tarted°M mer Chan 8 ui t° who, in 
thJ'h t Mar >achi Cobre, a group 
£. at has P la Y ed at Epcot Center in 

eleven ^ ^ yearS (ten of the 
eleven musicians are Tucsonans). 

There is a rule in the Changuitos that 
en you graduate from high school 
you must move on, and one of the sec¬ 
ond stringers is promoted. One of the 
first things Father Rourke did was to 
set up a scholarship fund to help the 
boys go to college. 


Carrillo remembers the personal 
sacrifices—of the parents and the 
band members. He'd go to practice 
after practice, when he'd rather be 
playing baseball. He memorized two 
to three hundred songs (typical of any 
solid mariachi band), and to this day 
Mariachi Cobre practices once or 
twice a week for a total of at least eight 
hours, plus private instrument train¬ 
ing, voice teachers and the half hour 
warmup before each show. This disci¬ 
pline was instilled by Father Rourke, 
and the boys have been stamped with 
his work ethic for life. Father Rourke 
and Macky Ruiz have always had a 
special relationship, and on a recent 
trip to Disney World to visit his boys, 
Macky told him, "Padre, when we 


worked for you, you sure were a bas¬ 
tard." 

The priest smiled and replied, 
"That's right, 1 was. But I always told 
you if I knew any shortcuts, I'd teach 
them to you. But there aren't any." 

Before each performance in the 
sixties, Rourke went to the dressing 
room, just like the coach of a football 
team, and gave them a pep talk to fire 
them up. He'd have them tune their 
instruments and warm up for thirty to 
forty minutes before a show. Mariachi 
Cobre, Rourke noticed on his trip, still 
does the same thing. 

"Randy says to Macky, 'Macky 
tune the mariachi,' because he's the 
first violinist, and Macky then tunes 
the Cobre. That's exactly what I taught 
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w hen they were with me. We 
,|u ' s logan that said, 'You can be 


, for the first two or three minutes, 
C “ t after that you better be a damn 
ood musician. 

b ^riachi music now has a certain 
landing in Tucson. The Changuitos 
p e0S an d other bands of youngsters no 
longer have to struggle and scrape for 
instruments, trajes or recognition. 
Carrying a violin case around school is 
n o longer an un-macho act. The mari- 
aC hi mass is now celebrated at several 
of Tucson's Catholic churches (some¬ 
thing that never occurred before the 
mid-sixties, and even then, there was a 
fight to gain permission from the 
Bishop). The turnouts are tremendous 
and at St. Augustine Cathedral often 
standing room only. And there are an 
estimated twenty-three or more pro¬ 
fessional mariachi groups, many of 
them manned by former Changuitos, 
playing at some of the best places in 
town. 

Perhaps, the best example of the 
elevated status the music has achieved 
came at the recent funeral for Tommy 
Price, former head of operations for 
the City of Tucson and a man fiercely 
proud of his Mexican American heri¬ 
tage. When the casket was led into 
Our Mother of Sorrows church, the 
requiem high mass by Bishop Manuel 
Moreno was preceded by the playing 
of Mariachi America and the trumpet 
of Ruben Moreno. 

In April 1982, the Tucson mariachi 
scene took a giant step toward gaining 
recognition as a kind of mariachi capi¬ 
tal of the United States when it hosted 
the First Tucson International Mari¬ 
achi Conference, which featured open 
competition to determine just who 
was the number one band. The fiesta 
continued every year with workshops 
being added under the direction of 
Mexico's renowned Mariachi Vargas 
de Tecalitlan. Tucsonans can enjoy the 
best of mariachi music almost any 
i-hght at various restaurants (try Joe 
uerta s La Fuente or Mariachi 
m erica s El Mariachi). And now 
Wlt binda Ronstadt's album, "Can- 
cionces De Mi Padre," the music 

fniT t0 ^ ave move d from a Mexican 
staopHp 1SiC CUriosi ty closer to center 
her va ? nStaC ^ ^ oves to tell stories of 

Mexir Ca 1 u nS aS a to n °rthern 

Mexico when she'd follow mariachis 

GilbprT °^ n ‘ ^ 0me times her father 
keen M W ° U ^ ^ring bands home and 

Stevens aU night ' ° SCar 

bas booked top Mexican 


RonstadrsIlh? 0n u 0r yearS ' figureS 

album has done more for 
mus ic than anything else in 

^ inp ^ arr * vec * at an odd situation: 
Mexican'^ has swelled with Anglos, 
ishoH t roots have flour- 

Perhan a 9 l' w bde Los Angeles has 
nation^ S fk G ^ St mar ^ ac hi bands in the 

from Mexico T S ‘ affed by players 
achii: r- ' ucson trains up mari- 

®^P*eoft£ bi° 7 meZ Daval , 09 ls an 

V the bi/arreness of what is 


Mexican 

years. 

We' 
As the 


old°anrH * S O^ty-nine years 

old, and for twenty-six years played as 

f manachl m Guadalajara, Jalisco, the 
Jerusalem of the music. He arrived in 
ucson in January (after trying bands 
os ngeles and Chicago) and now 
plays lead violin for the International 
Mariachi America. 

He thinks the mariachis here do 
not have the same feeling for the 
music's rhythms as those in Jalisco 
and that they have smaller repertoires. 
And the audiences here are less de¬ 
manding. In Jalisco, the band must 
know a lot of songs to please the 
crowd (Gomez himself knows six 
hundred). 

But what strikes him is that back 
in Jalisco there has been an invasion of 


American rock 'n' roll, the new global 
music. That's all he'd hear on the ra¬ 
dio. Here, he finds Linda Ronstadt 
singing mariachi songs. 

And the band members of Inter¬ 
national Mariachi were kind of a sur¬ 
prise to him. They can sing the songs 
of Mexico, but he discovered some of 
them can't speak Spanish. One current 
violinist is an Anglo woman from 
Colorado. 

Father Rourke, the one-time jazz 
pianist, no longer plays music. He no 
longer works in a parish. After years 
of battling a drinking problem, he is a 
counselor at Cottonwood de Tucson 
Ranch, a treatment center for those 
suffering from alcohol and drug 


abuse. Sometimes he drops in at FI 
Mariachi to hear his boys play. 

He's still tough as nails, the kind 
of man who makes you wish you'd 
polished your shoes. I look at him and 
I think he took a ragtag bunch of kids 
and named them "The Ugly Little 
Monkeys," and through them taught 
us the beauty of our music and made 
us aware once again of our customs 
and traditions. He made us proud. 

When there was a fight in the 
church over installing mariachis at the 
mass, he argued, "If we can have folk 
music at mass with guitars and stuff 
like that, why can't we have mariachi 
music? And that's the direction we 
took." 

It's been a good direction. □ 
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By Jessica Bell 

Photography by Hal Gould 


Something is killing 
people in Nogales , and 
nobody is sure 
what it is . 



Af'KII, 1988 


H erman Rivas was sick of 
doctors. They had a way of 
* ruining vacations, and at 
fifty-nine he had more time to travel 
than he ever had before. Until August 
1984, one week found Rivas and hi s 
wife on the beaches of California and 
the next Washington, D. C. 

Then doctors invaded his vaca 
tions and his life. 

First it was the kidney stone. Then 
the asthma. In the summer of 1986 
trip to San Diego ended in an emer 
gency room because of a sudden hi- 
fever and a backache. 

The fever went away, but the ha- 
pain persisted. It got so bad that t 
January 1987, he took to sleeping 
his recliner with pillows behind 
hack. Doctor after doctor saw kn-> 
and doctor after doctor had no ■' 
swer. One even thought he nu£ ii; 
be crazy. He wasn't. 

On March 13, 1987, Rivas wa> 
by his family doctor that he 
had cancer and on March 14« X 
fory surgery confirmed it. An 
able tumor growing in the „ 
his pancreas was the size of a ^ 
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Noon and McNab, two streets where 

ball. His surgeons told him he had 
three, maybe six months left to live. 
He died on December 20,1987. 


In 1984, three years before Rivas 
death, sixty-nine-year-old Raul Lopez 
went to see his doctor. His son remem¬ 
bers that he was not feeling well that 
day and that the whites of his eyes 
were bright yellow from jaundice. By 
January 1987, Lopez was dead from 
cancer of the pancreas. 

Both of these men lived out most 
of their lives in the border town of 
Nogales, Arizona. In that town of 
18,000 people, their story is becoming 
more common. In the last two years, 
ten people were either diagnosed with 
or died from pancreatic cancer. Be¬ 
tween 1982 and 1984, another five or 
six people died from pancreatic can¬ 
cer, and there may be more who are 
not being counted. With the exception 
of Herman Rivas, these numbers re¬ 
flect only people who saw physicians 
in Nogales or were hospitalized there. 
Many people come to Tucson or go 
elsewhere for health care. 

But it was the number of patients 


people are dying ui panwwHv -- 

that Nogales doctors saw in their own 
offices that made them suspicious. 
There are just too many to be a coinci¬ 
dence, they say. And according to the 
American Cancer Society, there were 
325 cases of pancreatic cancer m An- 
7 ona in 1987. Based on its population, 

Nogales should have only one or two 

cases at the most in a year, according 

to A.C.S. statistics. . 

"We first noticed that something 
was up about three years ago when 
there were three people in the hospha 
at the same time with cancer of t 
pancreas," said Dr. Karl L. Meyer o 
The Nogales Clinic. "We have a small 
hospital here, and when things hke 

that happen, you nobce them faste^ 

than you would in a big ci y. 

tors talk to each other." 

Most of the other physicians in 

town agree that something is going 

on but they are not exactly sure what 

• t is Dr. George Comerci, for instance, 
has seen three patients with the dis¬ 
ease in the last eighteen months. 
"Something could be up, but my gut 
feeling is fhat we might be dealing 
with sampling error for the whole 


county and the population in Nogales, 
Sonora. The whole idea of a cancer 
'cluster' might just represent the fact 
that we're sampling both areas," he 
added. 

Some doctors think the high rate 
of cancer (or any other disease) in 
Nogales might simply indicate that 
physicians are not taking into account 
the 250,000 people who live in 
Nogales, Sonora. The fence that sepa¬ 
rates the two towns is a political bar¬ 
rier, but it is not a social one. Many 
people cross it every day to shop, to 
visit relatives and to eat and drink. 
Many also see doctors on both sides of 
the border. Local epidemics ignore the 
fence. Viruses and bacteria think that 
Nogales, Arizona, and Nogales, Son¬ 
ora, are one city. 

Nogales, Arizona, treats sewage 
from Nogales, Sonora, at its wastewa¬ 
ter treatment plant. Health care pro¬ 
viders on the U.S. side of the border 
contend that raw sewage treated by 
their plant may, in fact, be responsible 
for a host of gastrointestinal problems 
such as amoebas, salmonella, hepati¬ 
tis, gallbladder disease, and chronic 
pancreatitis that longtime residents 
consider a fact of life. They also know 
that chronic pancreatitis is suspected 
of causing cancer of the pancreas. 

What none of these theories can 
explain is why eight of thirteen recent 
victims of the pancreatic cancer are 
neighbors. Nearly all of them lived on 
one ridge that extends along the west 
side of town and ends up about 500 
yards from the border. At least one 
observer contends that some of the 
people who've listed their addresses 
in that neighborhood are actually resi¬ 
dents of Mexico. 

Most of the neighborhoods in that 
part of town were developed as early 
as 1918, when Nogales had an army 
base. Camp Stephen D. Little, named 
for a twenty-two-year-old private 
killed by a stray bullet while on guard 
duty at the border, had boundaries 
roughly the same as the cancer vic¬ 
tims' neighborhood. At first it was 
mostly a tent city, but as the base 
grew, wooden barracks were built. At 
its peak, just before World War I, as 
many as 12,000 soldiers were sta¬ 
tioned there. The barracks and the sol¬ 
diers are gone, but the old neighbor¬ 
hood has changed little. Houses re¬ 
place the old wooden buildings, but 
the same water lines (iron with lead 
welds) that were laid to supply those 
barracks serve houses that are present 


on the hills today, recalls Abe Rochlin, 
the director of the Nogales Housing 
Authority. 

The neighborhood also was once 
the site of a rock quarry and a smelter. 
The quarry was active in the early 
1900s and was a source of tuff, a strati¬ 
fied stone used to construct many of 
the homes and public buildings in 
Nogales. The smelter, which closed in 
1886, treated lead-silver ore mined 
from the surrounding mountains. 

Herman Rivas spent more than 
twenty years in one of those houses 
and raised a family there with his first 
wife. A pioneer in the area's produce 
industry, he was the first private 
trucker to haul produce across the 
border with his RGR Trucking Co. 
Later he became one of the major real 
estate developers in Santa Cruz 
County, and was involved in con¬ 
struction of the Triple R Industrial 
Park and the Rio Rico Industrial Park 
near Nogales. Rivas, working sixteen 
hours a day, was also the major devel¬ 
oper responsible for the Nogales For¬ 
eign Trade Zone and Industrial Park 
near the border. The son of Hermina 
and Reynaldo Rivas, Mexico's secre¬ 
tary of state during the 1930s, he was a 
member of the Nogales City Council 
during the 1960s. 

His second wife Carol remembers 
that he loved his businesses. "He had 
to be moving all the time. He liked the 
wheeling and dealing of his busi¬ 
nesses." Even the sports he liked were 
fast paced. "He loved football and he 
liked basketball," she said. "He 
wouldn't watch slower sports like 
baseball." 

Rivas loved the beach. He loved 
sunbathing, too—it was the only time 
he would stop moving. 

After the surgery, Rivas became 
discouraged. At first he denied being 
sick, his wife said. He was very upset 
and very frightened. His family, in the 
meantime, searched for help, calling 
every major cancer center in the coun¬ 
try. But Herman would not be moved. 
He wanted to stay in Tucson. 

The family decided that the Can¬ 
cer Center at the University of Arizona 
was the best place for him to go. More 
surgery and an army of experimental 
drugs were deployed to stop the tu¬ 
mor. Nothing worked, and it kept get¬ 
ting bigger. Finally, a combination of 
two drugs stopped the tumor's uncon¬ 
trolled spread and everyone's hopes 
soared. 

Rivas was home with his family— 












they had moved to a townhouse in 
Tucson to be closer to the Cancer Cen¬ 
ter—and he was keeping in touch with 
his businesses in Nogales. At the same 
time, he supervised construction of a 
new home for Carol, himself and their 
two children, Marc, twelve, and Re¬ 
nee, eight. 

"He was very excited about the 
new house, and his greatest wish was 
to see it finished," she said. He helped 
pick the colors for the house, the appli¬ 
ances, the tiles, the bathroom fixtures 
and designed the fireplace. He knew 
where he wanted the flowers, the 
grass—everything. 

Though he did not live long 
enough to see it finished, Carol says 
she will have a lot of good memories 
of Herman in that house. "His touch 
will be in everything," she said. 
"Without the suffering he went 
through at the other house." 

The tragedy of pancreatic cancer 
is that it grows undetected and un¬ 
treated until it is too late to do any¬ 
thing about it. The fourth most com¬ 
mon cancer among the elderly in the 
United States, it almost always kills. It 
kills because it is almost never picked 
up until there are visible signs, In Ri¬ 
vas' ease, that was back pain and a 
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touchy left side. For Lopez, it was the 
jaundice. 

There's another quirky thing 
about this cancer: Nobody seems to 
agree on what causes it. Alcohol, dia¬ 
betes mellitus, tobacco, diets high in 
fat, and chronic pancreatitis are all 
suspect. Coffee was once thought to be 
associated with pancreatic cancer, but 
now most scientists discount that the¬ 
ory. 


, , wv - u / clliu tJ 
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The who e thing is then covere, 

iver, making it impossible to f 
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Rivas' wife remembers t 
combination chemothemp. 


He wanted so much to beat this thing 
to live.... He fought so hard, even at the 
end. But the cancer took its toll 


One other suggested cause came 
out of a 1974 study done in Olmstead 
County, Minnesota. It seems that 
metal workers in that town had an 
unusually high incidence of the can¬ 
cer. However, that relationship has 
not been repeated anywhere else in 
the country. 

The tongue-shaped gland is es¬ 
sential for digesting food, so removing 
it poses problems. It is usually five or 
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topsy revealed that the drugs help'd 
shrink the tumor from tennis baJ : 
golf ball size. 

He wanted so much to beat tb-’ 
thing, to live, she said. He tough Jt 
hard, even at the end. But the cancer 
took its toll. 

Rivas went from being a ^ ^ 
eater with a huge appetite to sot c 
w ho could eat only pudding 
fruit and ice cream. Things be ^ 
eat without much work she - 
Food just didn't taste good h 1 
anymore. "Once in a while 
crav e his Mexican food, but 
even lost that/' she said s ottlv p . 
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Ily no way of knowing. In fact, 
^ t experts will tell you that most 
m ° s ters reflect nothing more than ran- 
joni variation in the incidence of dis- 

^Mikel Aickin, a research assistant 
O fessor at the University of Arizona 
jjjer Center, says that just having 
L hat S eems to be a high number of 
"ses in an isolated location is not 
enough to say that a cancer duster ex- 

iStS "You've got to set that particular 
occurrence in that particular region 
against other patterns of occurrence in 
other regions to see if it really stands 
out or whether it's part of a general 
pattern of random distribution. 

V "No matter how you divide up 
the state, some region has to have the 
highest of each particular cancer. In 
the end, somebody's got to be on top, 
and the whole issue is whether those 
people are sufficiently distant from 
the average or the regions just below 
them to make you think that some¬ 
thing is going on. That's extremely 
difficult to pick up. 

"Furthermore, if the concern in 
Nogales really is a cancer cluster, then 
one really ought to look at all cancers 
simultaneously," he said. "That type 
of survey has certain advantages. One 
is that if the incidence of all cancers is 
higher than you would expect, then 
the argument about how you define 
them is not so important. Whether the 
primary site is gallbladder, pancreas, 
colon or whatever—then it's pretty 
hard to argue against a cluster." How¬ 
ever, if a specific type of cancer is 
found to be high, then that suggests a 
unique cause, he explained. 

Without some sort of tumor regis¬ 
try system that would record all can¬ 
cers for a particular area, looking at 
the rates of all cancers is virtually im¬ 
possible, Aickin said. 

In the worst possible case, some¬ 
thing will zoom off the map, and then 
you don t need a registry to tell you 
something is going wr0 ng here—it's 

the borderline cases that are difficult," 
he said. 

And since most cases are border- 
lne '. mos t clusters are not that con- 
incing. They may be very convincing 
0 people who live there, but they 
ren t very convincing to people who 
3 / e u°- S P end a lot of money to do 
thp mi a k° u * it- They're afraid 
fi J s P er, d a lot of money and not 

^ anything, he said. 

j n . * c |ci n and other epidemiologists 
cl mit the more concentrated a 
soerT 1S/ more likely there is a 
can/ C S ° Urce cau sing it. The fact that 
hat/// 10 ^°8 a les seem to be concen- 
doubt * S ! n * r '8 u ing, but Aickin said he 
ever / ! a * an ything conclusive will 

ever be found in Nogales. 
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For Mh the , Rivases - this battle is over, 
beginning iusl be ,he 

said ”V bM " real hard " Mrs - ^vas 
d. You re never prepared. I don't 

care how long you have to prepare 

yourself, you never are. Because you 

live in all that hope that maybe, just 

maybe some little thing will grab it 

and maybe reduce it. They didn't pull 

any punches with us at the hospital, 

and at the clinic they told us point 

blank that it is one of the worst cancers 

there is and the hardest to control. 

And that so far they have come across 

nothing that has ever really been able 

to help people." 

And so far no one has come across 
anything to help researchers find out 
why these people in Nogales are 
dying. The University of Arizona Can¬ 
cer Center recently sent a researcher 
there to investigate, but nothing con¬ 
clusive has been found. The people in 
Nogales are not aware of the problem. 
They don't know their neighbors may 
be dying. 

No one knows if the incidence in 
Nogales is really higher than else¬ 
where in the state. If researchers could 
find out, they might be able to explain 
why people get pancreatic cancer. 
Right now, there is no cure. 

Without some way to record ev¬ 
ery cancer in the state, epidemiolo¬ 
gists say that accurate, valuable re¬ 
search about cancer clusters is impos¬ 
sible In a state with a $4.8-bi lion 
medical industry, seven hospitals m 
Phoenix finally got together and de¬ 
signed their own tumor registry. That 
shows a certain level of desperation, 
because there is a lot of compel,..on m 
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i go to one of those seven 
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Al Koeppen age 55 

Lost 28lbs in 12 weeks 


CUSTOM-TAILORED BODIES 

BUILT 

IP U 

IN ONLY 30 MINUTES/3 DAYS A WEEK! 


•No Hunger • 5 Meals a Day 


Caroline Jillson age 34 

Size 10 to a 5 in 8 weeks 


We tailor your body to tit your needs We otter protessionai 
personalized fitness programs for weight loss, weight gain 
men and women of any age any lifestyle We specialize in 
putting performance in athletic conditioning 


THE PROFESSIONAL ATHLETES TRAIN WITH US! 
VISIBLE RESULTS IN DAYS! 


Seminars Available 


TUCSON 


CALL 323-9173 

As in National Trade and Fitness Journal 
- Summer Edition 












VIIS and 3/4 editing 
operalot assisted or 
do-it-yourself 

Equipment Rentals 

Computer Qtaphics 

Broadcast and Industrial 
Productions 

Video Tape Duplications 


VIDEO 

WORKSHOP 


The Video Editing / Duplicating Center 
ci:\ii:k cm -tstts /;. sn:i:i>\\.\y #//« .u.t-.un 


Arizona's "World Class" Home Entertainment Specialists. 


Audio-Video ond More 


5750 E. Broadway, Tucson 747-7267 

Hours: M-F 9:30-9, Sat. 10-6, Sun. 12-5 
Custom design, installation, service, financing 


distbesseb/depresser 

HALL OF FAME 


BY KEN NICHOLS 


Since 1970 Jerry's Audio Video has provided Arizona 
with the finest variety of electronic components available 
worldwide. Our custom home specialists can assist you 
in the design, selection and installation of quality audio 
video systems. We also assist designers and architects 
by suggesting proper wire paths, system and speaker 
placement, etc. The hi-tech products we represent can be 
included in the initial design phase so that the ultimate 
placement does not infringe on the desired ambience. 

Jerry's is a licensed C-12 Arizona contractor. 

For an appointment or further information contact our 
custom home division at 747-7267. 


I wrote this column last month, 
about how Iggy had a date and 
told me to rent some movies she 

t:wX.w’sX 

las, month, drifting into a mood de 
dine, tediously overanalyzt g 
eties. I'm all better now and I m‘ ready 
to confess that most of it was a dream. 

Not the survey-of-women part, 

that was real. The Iggy part was a 
dream. This month I recognize that 
was Oral Roberts, disguised as iggy, 
who came to me in the dream. It was 
quite vivid, and there was a tussle 
somewhere near the end, and then 
everything gets hazy, like in a 194 s 
detective flick when the hero gets hit 
on the head or drugged. 

The real Iggy mentioned that col¬ 
umn to me, saying that I was using his 
page space pretty flippantly. Well, 
that just brought all those distur¬ 
bances flashing back, and it reminded 
me that the really interesting movies 
released on tape in the past year are 
disturbing, made by people who must 
be pretty disturbing. 

Maybe it's the flip side of all this 
Reagan-optimism-prosperity-proud- 
American-kick-ass fever we've been 
in. Sort of like when Kafka's novels 
came out, right in the middle of the 
Jazz Age. 

Here are some of the best films to 
hit tape since last spring, and a few 
oldies, all-time distresser/depressers. 
Why experience mental illness when 
you can put it in the VCR and watch 
from a safe distance? 


"Sid and Nancy" (1986). Sid v 
cious of the Sex Pistols settles d ' 
with All-American junkj|/g ro ° VVn 
Nancy Spungen, and she acj 6 
corrupts him. Director Alex r V 
("Repo Man") plunges into an unset* 
tling examination of drug addirt, 
and self-destructive behavior-!-" 
slow, close, painful detail. Culminate! 
in the most distressing and realist), 
stabbing death the movies have ever 
seen. Rent this one and sharpen your 
appreciation of the power a film can 
hold. Sixty-five stars. 


"River's Edge" (1986). A loutish, 
spaced-out, high school psychotic 
murders his girl because "she was 
talkin' shit." He takes his friends to see 
the body and nobody does anything 
about it for a couple of days. In fact,all 
but one of the kids are content to blow 
off the whole thing and go about their 
business (scoring dope and beer, 
ditching class, mastering arcade 
games). The performances never ask 
us to suspend disbelief (unfortu¬ 
nately), even with all the craziness 
passing across the screen. Dennis 
Hopper is a burnt-out, one-legged 
paranoid, dope-dealing ex-biker. His 
scene with the murderer (Daniel Roe¬ 
buck) at river's edge is as eerie as they 
get. If you're over thirty and kids are 
starting to make you nervous, this 
movie won't make you feel any better 
Sixty-five stars. 


"Blue Velvet" (1986). David Lynch 
("Eraserhead," "The Elephant Man") 
directs some of the most stylish mo¬ 
ments in film history. He sets up a 
swell 50s-looking small town and 
then informs us that our worst night¬ 
mares can't touch the perversion 
cruising the quiet streets every night. 

mmd kld " ap P in g' tortur C mutilation, 
murder, drugs, sado-masochistic sex 
and Dennis Hopper as Frank Booth a 
villain who's almost too scary. This 

9 l0t ° f P e °P*e- Some¬ 
thing his depraved tends to. But let's 

get off Lynch's back. This is a horror 
movie, folks. I doubt anyone would 
have got indignant if Frank Bo^h 
were nine feet tall or risen from H 

flamboyant °Lolie 'about'to ^ 
Seventy stars. en * * °P S - 


"Repulsion" (1965). Roman Polanski 
was in stride when he directed this 
one. Catherine Deneuve is y oun ? 
blonde, and exquisitely beautiful 
Want to spend the weekend with her 
The most unsettling record of a nu nie 
character's descent into psyd° 1 
ever. Seventy stars. 


"The Haunting" (1965) and "TheD^ 


oncern 


cents" (1961). Both films w- 
blonde women who come ulira ,^ n0 . 
in houses that are the real stars ^ 
cents" is the better film, but 1 
it on tape anywhere. Sixty aIU 
five stars. 


Lvnd 1 ' 


"Eraserhead" (1978). David 
first film, a tale of the trials ot 1 ^ 
hood. The wind howls incessa" 


world is a vast industrial ^ ^ 


baby is...well, you have to ^ $ 


yourself. This gets mV V t ..^ v .[i' 1 
weirdest movie of all times 


stars. 


,-iPS and 


Rent all these movies • 
them back to back. 1 hen o' 
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n a I I &EI/EVE EYERy WORD OF 
(/>„ THIS HIGH-PRICED HYPE'PLEASE 
Send me the full economic - 

\1JS details on how i can qualify 
L- 3 FOR THE LOW,LOW UMPTEENTH 
PERCENT FINANCE RATE! OPEN 
MY GATEWAY TD MY OWN 
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call; 

□ YES! I WANT THE FULL 
PRESS RAp AND 
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he squatters in the shanty town of Los 
Tapiros watched as Dona Rosario 
Ibarra de Piedra stepped out of the 
beat-up car that had brought her from the 
airport in Hermosillo. This colonia of card¬ 
board shacks houses nearly 7,000 Mexicans. 

The life of the sixtv-one-vear-old 
middle-class housewife was shaken in 19,5 
by the sudden disappearance of her twenty- 
one-year-old son, Jesus. The police and 
Mexican armv informed her that Jesus was 
a terrorist. Her husband, a professor at the 
Universidad de Nuevo Leon, was arrested and 
questioned. The interrogation stopped when they 
broke his back and he had to be hospitalized. 

One short phone call was the last she ever heard 
from her son. To this day, he is among the list of 
hundreds of desaparecidos (missing ones) that 
Mexico's government refuses to recognize as pr- 
isioneros politicos. Her search from hospital to 
morgue, to prison and military camp, brought her in 
contact with other mothers and relatives of desa- 
parecidos. Doha Rosario began to organize. The 
Comite Pro Defense de los Prisioneros Politicos t/ Desn¬ 
parecidos, Committee for the Defense of Political 
Prisoners and Disappeared, was formed that year. 

For a decade Ibarra has unraveled bureaucratic 
red tape, staged hunger strikes and protest marches, 
and in 1982 she ran for president. Twice she has 
been candidate for the Nobel Peace Prize and has 
held a permanent post in the Human Rights 
Commission of the United Nations. 

The Mexican government admitted to her pri¬ 
vately that her son was dead (during Echeverria's 
time). She listened in silence while the head of Na¬ 
tional Security (equivalent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation) informed her that he had died in 
Campo Militnr Numero Uno. She then looked at him 
without a tear and slowly said, "Vivo se lo Uevaron, 


LOOKING FOR 
PRESIDENTE 


EL 


BY TERESA LEAL 


vivo lo quiero " ("You took him alive, you return him 
alive"). 

"Last year the Comite was able to free all but 
nineteen of the fifty-seven documented desapareci- 
dos," she beams. Since 1969, there have been 543 
known political prisoners, of which 148 have been 
set free or are known to be alive. 


ent. In 1965 this was a small Ciudad Blanca 
(White City, for its vice-free conditions) 
with a population of 50,000. Historically 
the city had a shaky water supply. It also 
had an inadequate transportation and street 
system. Worst of all, it had a critical lack of 
housing. 

One of the major reasons for not being 
able to respond to the needs of the city, ac¬ 
cording to the long string of presidentes mu- 
nicipales (city mayors), was a lack of support 
from the centralized federal government 
Thus Nogales' city leaders were not overly enthusi¬ 
astic over the news that the city would soon g r0 ^ 
and develop" into an industrial center. 

Nogales now has a population of 250,000 and l - 
growing at an incredible pace. The water supply 
sewage, transit, streets and, still worst of all hou* 
ing have become a nightmare for everyone ^ 
cerned. Hardest hit has been the new working c 


Los Tapiros is a living example of another 

struggle. While shanty towns are a common phe- people w‘h7ha(e'left“^Uu‘rai"family ancl land ttes 

nomenon the raptd growth of the 1.200-family behind for the jse f ’ job j, ere . 
community has surprised even its Mexican neigh- For th* 99 nnn x7 ’w have con* 10 

bors. The invasion of the vacant, centrally located work in the fif^v^nAmericaMwned as*"' 1 ' 1 ' 
property ,n Nogales, Sonora, began three years ago, plants located in Nogales su vteal ,s made »»« 
prompted by a housing shortage when people difficult hv ll 8 , su ™ x ™ , do lla* J 

flocked to the border attracted by word of iobs in thp ^ ^ OW wa § es less than .. . ain M ev 

teleras. Y |0bSm,he day-and one of the highest costs of Irving'" 

ico 

Maquiladoras (U.S.-owned assembly plants) 
were introduced in the nation as the cure for all of 
Mexico's problems. They promised to provide jobs 
to a country plagued by an acute underemployment 
crisis—a Mexico rich with young people (sixty per¬ 
cent of the population is under thirty years of age) 

Secondly, they appeared to give the government 
another opportunity to quell the dissent and corrup 

ti°n ^used by falling oil prices, which had beeun to 
threaten its stability. ° ° 

But for Nogales, Sonora, the picture was differ- 


r[l0 1* 

They declare themselves precaristas (° IU 
in a precarious situation). Faced with no a ' ttr ’^ xX , r . 
they become squatters and set up small 
shacks on property they can't afford to H" 
how colonias such as Los Tapiros come to N ^ N 
E/ Pueblo Unido Jamas Sera Venci^ 
heard in every corner of the colonia, or Sl1 ^ ^ 
graffiti. The phrase means "A united f* x \ |r tT 
never be defeated," and it is the battle cry t0 lut iO' v 
Revolutionary de Los Traba/adores, PRT p/ 
ary Worker's Party), once a Trotskv-dm x 1 ^ 
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. n0 w a center-left wing party. 

• ,m Rosario Ibarra de Piedra is running for presi . 
., nt of Mexico under I RT s Unity Front. Curiouslv 
;‘, rr a is not a member of PRT but has many G f the 

sanieg' ' 


:oals. 


ier. Not only does Los Tapiros represent the ao - 
ve t-unresolved land distribution issue that Zapata 
U Villa fought for in the 1910 Revolution, but the 
m ore recent and equally unresolved industrial revo¬ 
lution that has just arrived on our doorstep. 

It's not strange, then, that this presidential can¬ 
didate of the poor, of the women and downtrodden 
chose to begin her bid for the presidency here on the 
northernmost border of Mexico. As she was joined 
b y several hundred squatters and factory workers 
who paraded down Nogales streets, she looked the 
perfect concerned mother of her collective family 
The American turistas stood by the curio shops and 
looked confused. 

The speakers at the rally around the city com¬ 
plex openly called the present government a thief, a 
landlord and a drug dealer, and flatly stated that the 
people of Mexico could no longer take the degree of 
economic and political repression that had been 
forced upon them since the revolution. 

One of the most basic obstacles that proponents 
of any social issue face in Mexico is the lack of means 
to promote it outside the area most seriously af¬ 
fected. There are no unions (except those run by the 
government itself) or grassroots organizations that 
can rally around them to gain broader attention. 
Dona Rosario offers one of the few ways the squat¬ 
ters can send their message to other Mexicans. 

Her maquiladora agenda includes such issues 
as labor rights, unions, toxic substances and health, 
as well as fairer distribution of the incredible profits 
the factories are making. What Los de Abajo (the 
poor) can do for Ibarra is support and vote for her in 
July of this year, because PRT is in danger of losing 
its party status. PRT must obtain at least a 2.5 per¬ 
cent share of the votes to compensate for a poor 
showing three years ago. 

Nevertheless, Rosario is not much concerned 
about votes. "I just want people to begin to learn to 
organize and demand," she sighs. "Or else...." When 
asked if she seriously believes she can be elected pre 
f enta of Mexico, she realistically admits that she 
o° e sn t, she only wishes to use the campaign as a 
Public forum for the poor who must survive in a 
Mexico that experienced a 160 percent rise in the 

c °st of living last year. 

"We are a rich country with a rich soil and 
Wealth " she says. "We are only poor because the 
government throws this away Our men have to go 
t0 the United States, and some die there like those 
m en in the boxcars. I'm angry with the Mexican 
government because there are no jobs for those men 
herein my country." 

c °J°nia will go on living in homes made of 
r board discards and pallets from the maquila- 
< ras ts inhabitants will continue to drink water 
r m the fifty-five-gallon drums, also from the facto- 

> w o se labels read: "Dangerous, Fluorocarbon, 
oth r USe discard container. Not to be used for any 
SDcfn P £ Ur P° se - " They'll keep waiting for a re- 
2a , ( r(irn the government on the land issue (as 
sariiL d ' d)/ from Dios (God), or maybe from Ro- 

Sar >o Ibarra de Piedra. □ 

t'flr/ T [ >VeS ' n Nogales, Sonora, and has written for a 
. y °f Mexican publications. 


For PRT and Dona Rosario, Los Tapiros is a liv 
example of the conflictsand crises of life on the 

as- 
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M Gifts From All Over 
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LOW RIDERS 

The metallic-green-flake, yellow-headlight baby 

BY JIM GRIFFITH 



Bettina 


I nuities" so much that when I 
started writing columns on local 
custom, I suggested "Keeping Faith" 
as a series title. One of the most excit¬ 
ing things about this place we live in is 
the way today's commonplaces link 
themselves to our region's past. 

Over the past year, we've played 
that game with flour tortillas, cheap- 
jack real estate practices, and a legend 
here and there. Now it's time for that 
absolutely contemporary folk art 
form, that ne plus ultra of urban Chi- 
cano youth culture, the "low rider" 
car. 

Low riders are specially lowered 
automobiles that are equipped with 
hydraulic lifters over each wheel so 
that all four comers can move up and 
down, almost independently of each 
other. As a rule, the cars are given 
luxurious and expensive paint jobs 
often with a good deal of metal flake 
in the mixture, frequently with com- 

p ex and subtle shading from one tone 

o color to another over the body 
Abstract designs, elaborate pinstrip- 
mg, even murals can be added. Every¬ 
thing possible is chromed. 

trnnl he often including the 

" eV !T the inSide of the hood, 
is upholstered in deep pile fabric A 

X i : h ‘f li “ 4 hang tot 


might have designs etched into them. 
The steering wheel is a tiny, chromed 
circle of chain. 

All this is a highly general de¬ 
scription. Many low riders only have 
some of these features; a few have all 
and more that I haven't mentioned. 
While most low riders are late-model 
GMC luxury cars, there are also low 
rider "classics" from the '40s, low 
rider VW bugs, low rider pickups 
and, increasingly, low rider minis Oh 
yes, and low rider bikes. 

With a car like this, one wants to 
be seen. And there are different kind* 
of opportunities for seeing low rid^- 
One occurs on South Fourth and ?' x 
avenues on most Saturday 
when car owners congregate in F ar 
ing lots and then cruise. And 1 11 c 
cruise. No revving the engine at s ^ 
lights, no race challenges. J ust \ 
slow riding—traveling visibly 11 

Style * . -arsla* 1 

Another place to see the cz 

• - - .UiVn lS ^ 


visit with their owners, which >■ 1 


low 


rider 


more rewarding) is at a 
show. There are currently tw 0 P 0 „t- 
local shows every year to 
siders are cordially invited- L n . 
October at Tucson Meet Y ° ur 
the other is in April—this ,,u ’ ^ to 
the Fiesta del Presidio in the n \li>' 
the north and west of the 1 lK 


seum of Art. 


• rw 




At shows like this, tin ^ j • 
have been specially p n T ,m ' 
play. The cars are washed," 































































fished to within an inch of their 
[•ves, carefully set up at the most excit¬ 
ing angle, perhaps with one wheel 
removed to show off a chromed brake 
jrrini, or a mirror inserted somewhere 
s o that you can see the chroming or 
painting on an otherwise totally invis¬ 
ible part of the car - The hood and 
punk may well be opened, revealing 
more chrome, upholstery, paint or 
luxurious accessories. A toy car 
painted and decked out to resemble 
the big one may be part of the display, 
or there may be a stuffed animal 
worked into the scheme of things 
somewhere. A signboard often pro- 
daims the car's name and owner, and 
gives credit to painters, muralists, pin- 
stripers and upholsterers. 

Rich and wonderful stuff, all of 
this. But how does all this machine- 
produced, glittering modernity hook 
up with anything older than the latest 
rap record? In a couple of ways. Last 
year I was at the Fiesta del Presidio, 
helping judge the low rider show. A 
lot of different things were going on, 
and I had wandered away from the 
cars to watch a group of local charros 
demonstrating their skills. (Charros 
are the gentlemen cowboys of central 
Mexico, and groups of charros are 
springing up all over the American 
Southwest. In fact, one of the great in¬ 
ternational charro competitions is 
scheduled in Tucson this August. Go 
and see it.) The area behind the 
Corbett House had been covered with 
sand, and the charros and their horses 
were putting on an exhibition, while a 
mariachi group played. 

At this particular moment, one 
man, dressed in an elaborate, silver- 
bedecked costume, was seated on his 
beautifully groomed horse while the 
latter waltzed in time to the music. 
Horse and rider combined to create a 
remarkable picture of grace and 
elegance. Less than one hundred 
yards away, over in the Casa Cordoba 
parking lot, a man was standing be- 
s 'de an elaborately painted, beauti¬ 
fully polished low rider mini pickup, 
the bed was sprung separately from 
the chassis, and each had its own set of 
hydraulic lifters. The cab was loaded 
"hth expensive stereo equipment, 
which was playing rap music. The 
buck s owner was using a set of elec¬ 
tric cables to "dance" his vehicle in 
lme to the music. Cultural continuity, 

anyone? 

°ne more example. About six 
years ago, I went to a Low Rider Hap¬ 
pening out at the Pima County Fair- 
Pounds. One display struck me as 
something special. It was a late-model 
9 P a * n ted a metallic green flake with 
J ow highlights. On the trunk cover 
^ ds an elaborate mural of a car wash 
. ene ' complete with a group of recog- 
teable cars. Mirrors had been placed 
nc *er the car to reveal lots of chrome 


h bonom of ,hc 
brandishing joinfs the ** ^ Ch ° ng 
bats. The^eno S h 5126 ° f baseball 

with 

the hrw-w-i P a mt. The inside of 

its edte M S w ted fto « P™>ed on 
tivelv 8 o| 1SS Plg8y rec bned seduc- 

station ° re lg ^ ts ' b Qt h moving and 
sernblage^ played over the en rire as- 

W * s the fir st really elaborate 
ow nd er dlsplay l had J 

e at it for a long time, totally 
captivated by its richness of materials 
and detail, its impression of drama 
and arrested motion, and above all its 
sense of being a sum total of many, 
many independent elements, each 
with a life of its own. 

All the while I had a gnawing feel- 
ing that 1 had seen something similar, 
not once but many times. I had, of 
course. That low rider display, along 
with so much other Mexican Ameri¬ 
can folk art, was organized on exactly 
the same set of aesthetic principles as 
the interior of San Xavier Mission. 

Go inside that gem of late eight¬ 
eenth-century baroque architecture, 
and what do you find? You find gold 
and other rich colors and materials; 
you find light and shadow used dra¬ 
matically; you find a kind of implied 
and arrested motion. You especially 
find details—a sum of seemingly un¬ 
related statues, angels, leaves and 
flowers, candles, and much, much 
more, all brought together to make an 
incredibly complex, opulent whole. In 
short, you find an artistic sense that 
apparently has stayed with this com¬ 
munity for over 200 years, and which 
nowadays crops up in the seemingly 
modern art form of low rider cars. 
Now that's continuity! 

There's more. I haven't touched 
the social aspects of low riding. I 
haven't mentioned that cruising isn t 
too much different from the tradi¬ 
tional Saturday night paseos in so 
many Mexican plazas, in which young 
men^and women stroll in a leisurely 
fashion, looking each other ov^I 

'decor, 

J n L so much to try to understand. 
Uk/a lot of other things in our seem- 

'i 

Arizona. 
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Listen 24 hours a day, 
our stars don’t ge on break 
when tk$ sm gees down! 

Serving Tucson and 
Green Valley! 


Artie Shaw 
Charlie Barnet 
Bunny Berigan 
Bing Crosby 
Duke Ellington 
Lionel Hampton 
Glenn Miller 
Patti Page 
Frank Sinatra 
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SASABE 

TILE 

COMPANY 




Call or write for our new 
color brochure 

452 S. Stone Ave 85701 
(602) 884-9852 


O asabe Tile can make your decorating 
distinctive. Bring in a sample of your fabric 
or wall-covering and compliment it with a 
hand-painted custom designed tile. 
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Have You Had A Wonderful Adventure Lately ? 

Become Adventure Bound 


Wilderness Adventure Trips 
For More Than Just A Good Time !! 

River Rafting • Canoe Trips £>i 

Backpacking • Horseback 


A NON PROFIT 
CORPORATION 


Separate Groups 
for 

Singles, Couples or 
Special Father/Son 
Adventures 




Send Or Call 
For Information Today!! 




ness Center 
85703 


r—^^^^Tucson^Property of the Month 


THE HEARTH FOUNDATION 

"The Home with a Heart" 

THE HEARTH FOUNDATION, a joint venture of the Tucson Board of Realtors and the 
Arizona Chapter of Certified Residential Specialists, in conjunction with the Tucson 
Ecumenical Council and the Interfaith Coalition for the Homeless, has established transi¬ 
tional housing for homeless mothers and their children up to 90 days so the children may 
attend school while their mothers have a chance for job skill training. There are shelters 
and programs to help those who suffer from substance abuse, acute mental or physical 
illness, but little else is available for the mother and child who have no place to go. Please 
support this cause by clipping the coupon and mailing it with your contribution to: 
HEARTH FOUNDATION, Tucson Board of Realtors, 1622 N. Swan, 85712. 
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Address. 


City/State/Zip. 
Phone_ 


. Payment is by: 

. Check/cash D Visa D 
. Card No._ 


MC □ 


, Exp. Date Signature . 


TAX DEDUCTIBLE 



Patti Borden 

Presently enjoying 
over 15 years of selling 
and exchanging homes 
and land. 

Previous professional 
background in 
advertising and public 
relations 


© Tucson Realty &Trast Co. 

since 1911 


2961 E. Grant Road 
Tucson, Arizona 85716 
Office: 602-795-0500 
Home: 602-795-8066 
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attack OF THE 

alien monsters 

Byfd Baylor’s books as survival manuals 


BY EDWARD ABBEY 


CC ■ '11 eat anything, sleep any- 
I where, run any distance, dig 
I for water if I have to, because 
I'm going to survive in this dry rocky 

land...." . . 

Who said that? Coyote said it, 
says Byrd Baylor, in her little book 
Desert Voices. Familiar words to me: I 
read the book about three times a 
week, or we do, me and my daughter 
Rebecca, age four-and-a-half. It's one 
of her favorite Byrd Baylor books, and 
after a year of reading it aloud, every 
other night around seven, it has be¬ 
come a favorite of mine, too. That's 
not something I'd be willing to say 
about very many kids' books. We also 
read, over and over, the book Hawk, 
I'm Your Brother, The Desert is Theirs 
(ours too!), and my own Number One 
Byrd Baylor book, Everybody Needs a 
Rock. How true. (On this Petrus I build 
my Church.) 

What makes these slender, 
simple, elegant and graceful books so 
appealing? I don't know; I've never 
thought about it until now. The row of 
adjectives above says part of it. The 
vivid pictures by Peter Parnall help a 
lot. But finally it's the words and the 
superliminal message and the basic 
desert sense that makes them so re- 
peatably readable Durable. Like an 
ocotillo. A creosote bush. A chunk of 
agate. Further than this my powers of 
literary analysis cannot take me and 
this is far enough. ™ 6 ' and 

Thank you, Byrd. It's an honor to 

be invited to attempt to take over your 

page for a month or two while you're 

youTe doing " ^ ^ 

other parts. Train nf in ** are 

vocabulary is one For f appro P riate 
my little g w came dowTto mv T'T 
in the backyard yelling "Da-U^!* 
swine are here now " ^ 

what she was i-.iv knew at once 
Pigs-no. Z * a k ; n8 / b °« No, 
legged kind. ' ecent four- 

'Where are they?" Isaid 


'They're out on the road." 

She led me to the lane in front 0 f 
our house. Sure enough there the, 
were, the swine, tearing up Oracle 
Way with their hydraulic excavators, 
backhoes, front-end loaders and bull¬ 
dozer-rippers. The air was full of dust, 
the stink of diesel fumes, the howl of 
engines and the beep-beep-beeping of 
backup signals. I'd been warned, of 
course. I'd been expecting this Attack 
of the Alien Monsters for ten years 
Nevertheless, the real thing, when it 
finally invades your own neighbor¬ 
hood, is more depressing and disgust¬ 
ing and ugly than any act of mere 
imagination can anticipate. 

As Byrd has advised, my 
daughter and I immediately tele¬ 
phoned 88-CRIME. "Wish to reporta 
crime," I said. 

"What kind of crime?" asked a 
woman's voice. 

"Vandalism, air pollution, and 
disturbing the peace." 

"Where and when?" 

"This crime is taking place on our 
road and it's taking place right now 

"You'd better call 911." 

I dialed 911. A man answered 
gave my name and said, "I | L 
report a crime: vandalism, obstruct n 
of traffic, destruction of living ve ^ 
tion, air pollution and disturbing 
peace. And it's going on right . 

"Is this near your house- 
man named my exact address. . 
did he know that? I wondered e ^ 
electronic surveillance has g 011 
far. 

"I can see it from the kitch en ^ 
dow," I said. "They're tearing ^ ^ 
road, raising a lot of dust and 11 
one hell of a racket." 

"Who is?" . e iioW 

"A bunch of criminals wit 

machines." , \ 0 v [ 

"Did you talk with thenv 
what they're doing?" 

'Talk with them? These g^ 
armed with heavy equipm eIlt 
dangerous." j yVb eIt 

A pause on the other ^ 
the man spoke again he 
patient and not much * inU 


the 
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Johann Sebastian Bach 




SKIN & BODY CARE 


Give Her What She Wants... 

A Chance To Escape 

From her job, the kids, the routine and the pressure. 
She can forget everything, in the hands of our profes¬ 
sional estheticians and beauty experts. Her skin will 
glisten after a luxurious skin balancing facial, herbal 
steam mist, renewing facial massage and super pene¬ 
trating anti-aging collagen paraffin mask 

Pleasure continues as her brows are gently arched, 
lashes darkened, hands and feet smoothed with a lush 
moisturizing, pampering pedicure and manicure. 

The Finale! An individually formulated “color per¬ 
fect” foundation and beautifully blended life-style 
make-up application. Naturally she’ll be served a gour¬ 
met lunch and chilled champagne. 

And You Escape Too... 

Shop By Phone 293-4387 

accepted 


SHE 

LIKES 

TO 

DANCE. 


History's most celebrated composers 
frequent our establishment 
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Ludwig v« Beano"" 


Phillip Glass 


The most complete selection of classical 
ipcordinss and film soundtracks in Arizona 

Jeffs 

Classical Record 
Shoppe 
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Discover 
The Joy of 

Bird¬ 

watching! 

Celebrate Audubon's 
Birthday April 26 th 

offering a wide selection of 
bird field guides and 
natural histories. 


223 N. Court, at Council 
Tues.-Fri. 11-5:30 Sat. 10-3 

792-0239 
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.--talking about a county project and those 
Sunder contract, it's not vandalism. And if they re 


rf unu c *-. , :-- if they're 

U lWS , d h U ™!ce e ® 8 hOUre ' "« 

l mrbing the peace. 

d 1 thought that over. "You mean it's legal to 
c0 mmit a crime if you have a contract and you 
; mmit it during regular working hours?" Now We 
lw what we've always suspected: the name of the 
that runs Pima County. 

° "if you have a complaint about the project" 0 

Wlpfuf Sheriff s man said, "call the Transporiata 

apartment." He hung up without saying goodbye. 
Or sir. 

Thanks a lot, I muttered into a dead line. Y ea h 
oil the County. Call Babbitt the Rabbit, the Super 
Collider Man. Call Morris "C.A.P." Udall, the Water 
& Growth Provider Man. Call Dennis the Menace 
orKowboy Kolbe, or any of our other distinguished 
politicians, that hypocritical crew who manage to 
make even Ev Mecham look like a beacon of sincer- 
ity. 

"What should we do about the swine. Daddy?" 
"We'll think of something, honey." 

That night we read Everybody Needs A Rock. 
Twice. While my Becky listened, I read, with em¬ 
phasis added, Byrd Baylor's magnificent conclud¬ 
ing lines: 

I'm going out to play a game 
that takes just me 
and one rock to play. 

I happen to have 
a rock here in my hand .... 

Ed Abbey says Tucson is easy to leave. He has left it six 
times. 


From 
The 
Heart 
Of The 
South 
West 


Custom Moccasins 

Classic Indian gold & silver jewelry, buckles 
& belts , Navajo rugs , Southwestern T-shirts , 
American Indian music & books , pottery , 
Yaqui Masks & Kachina Dolls. 


2900 E. Broadway 
Tucson, Arizona 85716 • 795-5168 
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^Book^jop 


7211 N. Northern Awe. Tucson, Az. 85704 297-4843 

Monday - Saturday: 9:30am - 5:30pm Sunday: Noon - 5pm 



Authentic Southwestern Building Materials 


Quality stabilized adobe 
Hand peeled vigas and latillas 
Saguaro ribs 
Hand carved corbels 
Rough sawn timbers 
Affordable adobe home plans 


OS 


OLD PUEBLO 


ohs 


9353 N. Casa Grande Hwy. Tucson, AZ (602) 744-9268 
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Pro Baseball is Back 
at Hi Corbett Field 

Vucson loros 1988 


Get Baseball Fever at Our First Homestand! 


Friday, April 8 

Saturday, April 9 

Sunday, April 10 
Tuesday, April 12 

Wednesday, April 13 
Thursday, April 14 
Friday, April 15 

And Later On 
Thursday, April 30 


7-11/KWFM 
Cap Night 
House of Furniture 
Night 

Sun Tran Day 
Posters/ 
Bumperstickers 
Giveaway Night 
Coors Waiters and 
Bartenders Night 
KXEW Color T V 
Giveaway 
Zips Movie Rental 
Night 


Calgary Cannons 
(Mariners) 
Calgary Cannons 

Calgary Cannons 
Calgary Cannons 


Edmonton Trappers 
(Angels) 

Edmonton Trappers 
Edmonton Trappers 


KIMM Radio/RC Cola/Po Folks Transistor 
Radio Giveaway Night 

Tucson Toros Professional Baseball at HI Corbett Field 
_ Call 325 2621 for more Information 
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DOWN THE RIVER 

A hundred years of the Grand Canyon 


BY KATIE LEE 


In the Footsteps of John Wesley Powell: 
An album of comparative photographs of 
the Green and Colorado Rivers, 1871-72 
and 1968 by Hal G. Stephens & Eugene 
M. Shoemaker (Johnson Publishing 
Company, Boulder, Colorado, $34.95) 

T l he Colorado River. Fascinating 
serpent. 

Spellbinding for some. Addic¬ 
tive to others. A jackpot of bad dreams 
to unwary boatmen, cauldron of fan¬ 
tasy for romantics, writers and other 
types of daydreamers. A teacher, sup¬ 
plier and lifeline. Power! A political 
pothole. A place to get lost or to find 
yourself. 

To a gaggle of geologists, miners 
and drillers, it is a neat slice through a 
big pile of rocks—a kind of map that 
lets them see what's useful—minerals, 
oil, fossils. A quick fix on millennia. 

I first saw this book at Win 
Bundy's Singing Wind Bookshop in 
Benson, but the bugger was shrink- 
wrapped, and I couldn't get inside. 
Still, judging by the century between 
front and back jacket photos, my sus¬ 
picions about an insidious exotic at 
work were confirmed. The 1968 photo 
is crammed with tamarisk. None in 
1871. When I stopped by to see the 
Iguana, derned if he didn't hand me 
an unshrinked copy and say, "Review 
it." 

River buffs are going to be mes¬ 
merized by these photographs that 
face each other in the book's pages. On 
a Powell Centennial run from Green 
River, Wyoming, to Lava Falls in 
Grand Canyon, Stephens and Shoe¬ 
maker footstepped Powell's photogra¬ 
phers, E. O. Beaman and John K. Hill¬ 
ers, to over one hundred camera sta¬ 
tions along the river's course and 
reshot the Major's photo collection. 
Result—a jolt through time! A picto¬ 
rial revelation. 

Photographers will appreciate 
this book. An introduction explains 
the cumbersome old wet-collodian 
process, focal length and comparative 
shooting techniques. Time of day and 
date under each plate add further in¬ 
trigue. What surprises is the clarity 
and sharpness of the beautifully pre¬ 
served Hillers-Beaman plates. Shown 
beside the sophisticated photographs 
of today, they ought to come off sec¬ 
ond best. They don't. More than half 
are better than modern ones. Some of 


this has to do with the limited time the 
Centennial Expedition could spend at 
each camera station, but Stephens' 
copies often lack contrast—so essen¬ 
tial for expressing the drama of the 
Canyon—and are bland by compari¬ 


son. 


What has happened in a century? 

At first glance, not a whole lot. 
Skylines are so identical it's a joke to 
call our span here anything but a 
smoke signal. Notable changes are in 
the river itself—higher or lower water, 
island-making and taking, sandbar 
shifting, giant boulder removal-roll¬ 
ing-installing, and that matting of 
ubiquitous flora introduced at the 
turn of the century—the tamarisk. The 
river's children (side canyons) have 
thrown the biggest rock parties— 
they've left places in a mess and be¬ 
come rowdy enough to make the old 
man pick up and move his bed to the 
other side of the canyon. 

Mr. Stephens (photographer) and 
Dr. Shoemaker (geologist-surveyor) 
have planetary survey and photo¬ 
graphic interest in common. Both have 
worked for NASA on moon projects. 
Both are U.S. Geological Survey men. 
It shows. Their page-by-page camera 
station notes are stone-like. Reading 
them induces narcolepsy. They have 
further complicated each shot with 
confusing details of north-south-east- 
or-west bank (for which a map is es¬ 
sential) instead of using the 
riverman s simple description of right 
and left bank, thus orienting the 
viewer upstream or down. 

I am also disturbed by someone's 
arbitrary renaming of Navajo Sand¬ 
stone to Glen Canyon Sandstone on 
two geological formation charts, then 
switching to Navajo on another, add¬ 
ing more confusion. There is a Glen 
Canyon Group consisting of Navajo, 
Kayenta, Wingate, Chinle, Shinerump 
and Moenkopi Formations—from the 
Jurassic-Triassic Geological Period, 
Mesozoic Era—which authors from 
Bernheimer through McKee to Stegner 
confirm. Yet never in all my years as 
guide and explorer in Glen Canyon, 
where Navajo Sandstone is head and 
shoulders along the once-and-tuture 
river, was there mention of a Glen 
Canyon Sandstone in histories, geol- 
°gy reports, anthropology books, 
journals or USGS papers. 

Pulling away from strata and ta- 





























































enjoyed these bits of whimsy: 
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U L' r Flaming Gorge dam on the 
1,1 V Beaman's plate shows a large 

limb balanced on a boulder in the 
f n e round. Our authors found this 
{of g limb about twelve feet away and 
‘."laced it for their own photo. It's a 
^jte skinnier, perhaps—otherwise, no 

g e s! Downstream in the Canyon 
C ,f Lodor, they went out on a limb by 
suggesting that a cottonwood snag in 
the old photo (caught behind boulders 
in a rapid) might be the same as one 
shown farther downstream in theirs. 
Ironwood might have withstood the 
pummeling for a time, but cotton¬ 
wood? 

Not all will dwell on these photo¬ 
graphs as a riverphile might, to see all 
the grasses gone (overgrazing), more 
juniper and pinon dotting the slopes, 
road and powerline scars, islands and 
gravel bars—some will note the hand 
of man. The text mentions, briefly, 
how dams have affected the river, and 
Stephens' cut-in-half-by-reservoir 
shots certainly tell what is gone. 

Major John Wesley Powell was a 
multi-talented man whose accom¬ 
plishments were monumental. He 
kept daily journals, pinpointed ar¬ 
chaeological sites, talked with Indians 
at their villages in Zuni, Ute, Hopi and 
Navajo lands. He named canyons. 


teaus"’and OC v k a lt« a p° nS ' .i api<ls . P la ‘ 
Mked an average of f L probabl > r 

war hero exof* geologlst ' sci entist, 

vey-the'c"! 

•CSPdS" crammed w " h - 

1 believe the Powell Society's am- 

realized^ thls book wiU not be ful] y 
ahzed because of its abundant geo¬ 
logical rhetoric on every page For 
example "cliffs and ledges^f Paleo¬ 
zoic rocks that form a backdrop to 
exposures of the Unkar Group. Bright 
ngel Shale forms the slope behind 
he peaks of Shinumo Quartzite. The 
irst thick ledge above this slope is 
Muav Limestone. Devonian Temple 
Butte Limestone may form an indis¬ 
tinct ledge above the Cambrian 
Muav...." 

The twin photographs speak. 

The heartbeat, the magic, the soul 
of the river, is buried in stony prose, 
strata, on strata, on strata. □ 

Katie Lee , a singer and veteran river run¬ 
ner, lives in Jerome. 



That’s A how reading all 
started for many of us. A new world 
opened up. And the plots continue 
to unfold at Books Brothers. 

In Tucson, the hot spot for both the 
avid reader and the occasional 
browser is Books Brothers, Ltd. 

We have what you want, when you 
want it (were open seven days a 
week with great evening 
hours, too). 

There are always surprises on our 
shelves...from an extraordinary 
scope of magazines to the top best 
sellers, both paperback and hard 
cover. And if we don't have it, 
chances are, we can get it — fast. So 
run on over to Books Brothers and 
check us out. Were ready for you! 
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rotherj; Ltd. 

We’re at 3242 E. Speedway 
You can call us at 326-3332. 


Monday-Friday 9 AM-9 PM 
Saturday 9 AM-6 PM 
Sunday 11 AM-5 PM 



FOR ALL OF YOUR REAL ESTATE NEEDS 
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888-8555 

5501 N. Oracle 
Tucson, AZ 85704 



Kathleen Proctor GRL CRS 
Broker Associate 
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Private investigator Dori De- 
Luca and her business partner, John 
Maclntire, are often described as 
Tucson's version of Maddie and 
David, the private eyes of "Moon¬ 
lighting" fame. Both couples are 
young, attractive and single. And 
although Dori and John are not 
romantic partners, they are close 
friends. DeLuca, thirty, has been a 
licensed P.l. about five years. She 
joined Maclntire and Associates 
Private Investigations in 1984. 

T 1 he first case I ever got 
involved in was devastat¬ 
ing to me. There were 
three counts, two child abuse 
and one murder, against a man 
who was the boyfriend of the 
mother. One of the children died 
and the other lived, but was 
abused. And we defended this 
gentleman. We went to the 
scene—it was a trailer—and 
tried to piece together what actu¬ 
ally went down that night. The 
child died from one or several 
blows to the abdomen, so that 
was real hard. I was very sensi¬ 
tive to seeing the photographs of 
the deceased child. 

Then, at the end of the case, 
certain things came out that we 
weren't aware of. It was my first 
case, so I think that I'd feel differ¬ 
ent today, but I felt...I felt ap¬ 
palled. I felt that he was guilty. 

It can work the other way, 
too—we defended a gentleman 
who was later convicted of kid¬ 
napping and murder, and to this 
day we believe he didn't do it. 

He's at Florence now, and that's 
sad for us. Right now we're in 
the process of doing some volun¬ 
teer work for him. We had wit¬ 
nesses who were with this gen¬ 
tleman the night of the victim's 
disappearance. 

There was one time I had to 
take a child from its mother. The 
biological father hired us, and he 
had a valid court order saying he 
had legal custody of the child. 

But to go in and say to this 
mother, "Give me your child"— 
that's real heavy. In that case, it 
helped that I was sensitive, be¬ 
cause the mother saw it was not easy for me. I was 
crying. The child did okay. I talked to her the entire 
time I was taking her out, just keeping her reas¬ 
sured. She was very confused, but not hysterical. 

This business wasn't something I went after, 
although most of my life I've been a real curious 
person, and it helps. I responded to an ad in the 
paper for an office-management position and didn't 
even know I'd be working for an investigator until I 
got there. Eventually I got licensed and started 
going out on cases. 

I've never had second thoughts about the busi¬ 


But one of the things we p n d e 
ourselves on is getting out of a 
situation before it becomes a 
situation. We don't pride our- 
selves on being tough g U y s 
We just beat feet if we think 
anything is going to get nasty. 
And we don't carry guns. My 
partner believes—and I keep 
quoting him, because he's 
taught me everything —"a 
gun will get you into more 
trouble than it will ever get 
you out of." 

Surveilling a philander¬ 
ing spouse I hate. I hate it. You 
work all day and all night, 
and you're eating out of your 
car; it's really boring. Usually, 
when we get a case like that, 
we try to talk them out of it 
right off the bat. We try to 
outdo ourselves money-wise 
and say, "Oh, it won't be 
worth it to you." Arizona is a 
no-fault state, so it doesn't 
have that much to do with 
their divorce decree or settle¬ 
ment. But some people insist 
they want to know for peace 
of mind. You can see them 
coming. They're nervous, 
they're smoking cigarette af¬ 
ter cigarette, and I really pity 
these people. 

They'll get carried away, 
first wanting to know just 
who it is, then telling us to fol¬ 
low them everywhere. There 
was one I was on for seven 
days. I felt like I was married 
to the guy. In fact, I was a little 
hurt, because I said, "This 
guy's supposed to be such a 
flirt, and he doesn't even 
know I'm following him." 

We carry hats and glasses, 
maybe different little outfits. 
But I was recently following 
another gentleman who knew 
I was there, and it gets embar¬ 
rassing. Humiliating. I've had 
people tell me, "I want proof 
of fornication." And I say, 
"Hey, I'm not going to be in 
the room, and what do you 
think this is, a television 
show?" 

I'm definitely a different 
person than I was before I started this. I grew up in a 
wonderful home, lots of love, everything was very 
simple—although my father used to tell me, "The 
world is vicious and people are vicious. You girb 
don't know." My father had seen a lot of violence 
growing up in Chicago, and he taught us children in 
certain situations to always keep our ears open 
Every time I walked in the house, he was right be¬ 
hind me saying, "Always look behind you." I never 
knew what the hell he was talking about, but now 1 
do. 

I plan on being in this business forever. 


Hal Gould 


ness. Never. But it definitely affects your personal 
life. You have to be in relationships that are very 
open and independent, because you could be called 
out at any time. 

There are times when I'm a little afraid, al¬ 
though you get to a point where all of the fear goes 
away and you get mad. Once, I think it was a drug- 
murder case, John had an interview set up with a 
key witness and had booked a room for him in a 
hotel. The witness was found there, dead. When we 
found out, I said, "Oh, my God, John, be careful." 

You never know what you may be walking into. 
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